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THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


There is reason to hope that the study of philosophy will 
eventually receive from Catholic educators the attention which 
it deserves. As the work of readjustment in college and 
seminary progresses, the science which forms the upper limit 
of collegiate courses and the basis of theological studies should 
certainly have its claims considered. The idea that the educa- 
tional function of the Church could be performed by a number 
of isolated institutions, each trying its best if only to fail, 
is no longer entertained by any one who takes an intelligent 
view of the situation. It is now generally admitted that the 
one hope of success in the face of increasing difficulties lies 
in unification. This means, of course, that there shall be 
greater uniformity in the requirements for entrance and 
graduation, more thorough co-ordination of lower schools 
and higher schools, better preparation of teachers and better 
methods in their teaching. But the vitalizing element in all 
this, the inner unification, as it may be called, should not be 
overlooked. If the association of schools in a system is 
important, the unification of studies is still more essential. 
This again implies a common center or source of unity, which 
can be none other than philosophy. 

Theoretically, the value of philosophy is recognized. It 
is impressed upon the student’s mind by those eloquent 
dissertations de praestantia et dignitate which the books put 
forward as an encouragement and which so often, being remem- 
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bered, are a source of consolation. More practical views and 
suggestions, however, are offered from time to time in works 
of a pedagogical character. Dr. Smith, in ‘‘The Training of 
a Priest,’’? points out quite clearly some of the shortcomings 
from which philosophy at present suffers, and Dr. Hogan, in 
his ‘‘Clerical Studies,’’ touches on nearly every aspect of 
the subject. 

From these statements of the case by writers of experience, 
one very obvious conclusion may be drawn: there is practical 
agreement among teachers of philosophy as to the difficulties 
which confront them, and there is an earnest desire to have these 
difficulties removed. But before any plan can be adopted, even 
as anexperiment, another question should besettled. What is 
the criterion by which weare to test the methods of teaching and 
of study nowin vogue? Upon the answer that is given to this 
question depends the proper estimate of the various ‘‘ difficul- 
ties’? and the value of any proposed remedial measures. If 
the course in philosophy is mainly intended for the personal 
benefit of the student, whether this take the form of instruc- 
tion or the form of education, then those measures are indi- 
cated which will impart, within the allotted time, the widest 
knowledge of the subject and the most thorough intellectual 
training. The center of work might then be a first-class text- 
book, and practical exercises might consist chiefly of those 
‘‘disputations’? which help to produce the man of subtle 
distinctions and ready replies. The student, on this sup- 
position, would not be a passive recipient. He would learn 
to think and to take large views of every problem. He would 
acquire, in time, a vast deal of information and merit the 
name of a ‘‘well-posted’’ man. Recitations and examinations 
would also have a definite scope, as by these and similar tests, 
frequently applied, the professor could gauge the abilities 
and needs both of the individual and of the entire class. 
Assuming that the professor has such an ideal quite clearly 
before him, we can easily appreciate his situation and its 
difficulties; for these arise mainly in the endeavor to graft 
one sort of culture upon another. The question then emerges: 
What elements in the college training should be strengthened— 
the classical, the historical, the mathematical or the scientific, 
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or all of these? And the chief problem for the professor him- 
self would be the selection and ordering of his philosophic 
matter in such a way as to further, on a higher plane but 
without any breach of continuity, the development begun in 
the college. 

If, again, the ‘‘average seminarian,’’ as Dr. Smith regards 
him, is to be confirmed in the notion that philosophy ‘‘is 
merely the preface to dogmatic theology,’’ a somewhat differ- 
ent phase of our question presents itself. Without neglecting 
altogether the results for culture, now become secondary, the 
professor feels in duty bound to shape his course primarily in 
view of what the student will need after he has passed on to 
another field of study, with methods, sources and criteria quite 
distinct from those of philosophy. It is not so much the 
problem per se that interests as its bearing upon the higher 
theological discussions and the service which its solution may 
render to these. Metaphysics paves the way to ‘‘dogma’’ and 
ethics is the prelude to moral theology. 

That such relations exist, especially since the revival of 
Scholasticism, no one thinks of denying. On the contrary, it 
is highly desirable that the teaching of theology should be 
brought into closer contact with the principles of philosophy. 
But, at the same time, it is evident that, under these conditions, 
the task of teaching philosophy is both peculiar and delicate. 
The professor naturally feels that he is in some way responsi- 
ble, not only for the groundwork, but also for the entire struc- 
ture. Whether the students realize it or not, the fact is that 
he has to be constantly ‘‘looking ahead.’’ His principal 
concern is the harmony between reason and faith ; and as faith 
is unchanging, the preamble thereto gradually settles into 
certain well-marked lines which finally deepen into grooves. 

Here, too, the problem of amelioration is quite definite. 
The student needs first of all to realize that the abstract con- 
cepts which are set before him, in ontology especially, are of 
vital importance for the understanding of theology. The ideas 
of being, cause, relation, potency, act and the like, are of them- 
selves sufficiently hard to grasp; but they can be made more 
tangible if they are forthwith given the meaning and the 
content which they are to get later on in theology. If, as we 
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are told, the theologian goes back time after time to certain 
chapters in philosophy and ‘‘ brushes up,’’ we can only ap- 
plaud his desire for thoroughness. It might, however, be well 
to spare him the trouble of going back or the doubtful pleasure 
of learning old principles in a new dress, by showing him 
at the outset the full sweep of what may seem vague and 
remote. 

In the next place, he should be warned that the current 
objections against theological truth are advanced, for the most 
part, in the name and in the language of philosophy. One 
can imagine a student who knows little or nothing of agnosti- 
cism and pantheism serenely contemplating the marvels of 
creation, grace and predestination; but one does not envy 
him. Nor is he in much better plight if he takes up the study 
of moral theology without a suspicion that its fundamental 
concepts are discussed and its principles criticised from every 
possible point of view. Ina word, the habit of taking things 
for granted in order to enjoy mental comfort is one that should 
be cured before the treatment in philosophy ceases. 

Now, on either of the foregoing assumptions as to the main 
purpose, no radical change is called for in the study of phi- 
losophy. Such modifications as may be required to enhance 
its educational value or to make it a more suitable preparation 
for theology, will suggest themselves to every teacher of zeal 
and experience. They concern the professor rather than the 
student, and they can be brought about, after consultation 
with the teachers of theology, in such a way as to preserve 
the symmetry of the whole seminary course. 

Let us suppose that all the recommendations, in whatever 
spirit they happen to be given, are unanimously adopted: 
what will be the result? Precisely what it has been all along. 
By the time the readjustment is effected, philosophy, that is, 
the philosophy that shapes the world’s thinking, will have 
passed into a new phase, with fresh problems, other methods 
and other difficulties. Then our successors will delight in 
stirring up the teachers of philosophy to a due appreciation 
of the better opportunities for culture and the greater advan- 
tage of sound philosophy as a prelude to theology which the 
twentieth century has made possible. And the ‘sphere of 
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influence’? which Catholic philosophy now controls will be 
the same, or, in the event of change, will not expand. 

To those who look on this prospect with complacence or 
indifference, nothing need be said. But to the earnest men 
who are striving for the real interests of the Church in our age 
and in our country, one may offer at least a further suggestion. 
The true criterion by which all methods of study and all pro- 
posed modifications are to be judged, is their fitness for one 
purpose, the diffusion of philosophical truth. This, in turn, 
implies that the philosophy which we hold to be true shall not 
be locked up as a treasure too precious for inspection by the 
world at large. Whatever utility or power it may have must 
be appreciated and felt by all men, not by the priesthood 
alone. As the training of priests necessitates more or less 
complete withdrawal from the affairs of ordinary life, so, it 
would almost seem, their studies initiate them into some secret 
lore which may not be communicated or which shall be utilized 
only in sacred places. Erroneous impressions of this sort are 
by no means so detrimental as the very obvious fact that 
Catholic philosophy does not permeate the thought of the 
day. Itis stored up in excellent manuals, and it peeps out 
occasionally in periodicals that are read chiefly by Catholics ; 
but it keeps clear of the reviews in whieh philosophy is scien- 
tifically discussed. 

Allowance, of course, must be made for the multiplicity of 
duties which leave the priest so little time for reading and 
much less for writing. But this does not change the situation. 
It does not, above all, do away with the fact that even Catho- 
lics who take an interest in philosophical questions are apt to 
form their opinions upon the views which they find in non- 
Catholic publications. Those ‘ practical’’ occupations which 
are generally supposed to far outweigh, in the work of religion, 
such theoretical pursuits as the discussion of philosophical 
problems, may some day be less absorbing than they are at 
present,—for reasons that are sufficiently apparent to one who 
realizes the power of philosophy as a solvent of belief. Let 
us put aside, once for all, the false notion that the study of 
philosophy leads to nothing practical in sacerdotal life, and 
that, consequently, a considerable portion of the seminary 
course is merely pro forma. 
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The only way to do this effectually is pointed out by the 
situation itself. It is useless to urge upon men, after ordina- 
tion, the importance of spreading the light unless they are 
taught beforehand how to make the light. The ‘diffusion 
of truth’’ is but a high-sounding phrase if the means of dif- 
fusion are neglected. From the very outset the student should 
understand that it is his duty not only to follow lectures on 
philosophy, to think about it and talk about it, but also, and 
principally, to write on philosophical subjects. It is not what 
a man receives, but what he gives; not his personal improve- 
ment, but his share in moulding the thought of the day, that 
really counts. The myth of the ‘‘all-round man,’’ who simply 
gathers and stores, can no longer be taken seriously. And 
while vast and profound erudition is unquestionably a bless- 
ing, if may be only the sign of a refined selfishness and the 
cause of mental congestion. At any rate, much that is 
reported concerning the brilliance, depth and keenness of 
individual students, has to be accepted on faith if those gifted 
minds disdain the service of pen and ink. 

As a rule, the value of written exercises that supplement 
lectures and recitations, is appreciated. It is also customary 
to require written examinations as an evidence that the student 
has profited by the work of the year or the term. But the 
essays and papers thus produced rarely get beyond the pro- 
fessor’s desk or the limits of the ‘‘academy’”’ in which they 
are discussed. To what extent the current literature of 
philosophy is a loser cannot be accurately determined ; but 
the effect upon the student is obvious. He naturally takes it 
for granted that writing for publication is no part of his task. 
Not that he explicitly formulates any negative resolution on 
this point ; it simply does not occur to him that he shall ever 
‘‘appear in print.’’ He may even follow with interest the 
discussions that are conducted in the philosophical periodicals 
and express admiration for the few Catholic contributors, but 
there he stops. Others, who in some mysterious way have 
joined the esoteric cult of the book-makers, will do the work. 
As for him, majora premunt. He goes dutifully and patiently 
through the two years’ course—and passes on to theology. 

It is not necessary here to rehearse the well-known expla- 
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nation of our actual condition. As a glance at the history of 
this country makes it clear why our philosophy is still for the 
most part imported, soa fair acquaintance with the circum- 
stances in which the Church has been obliged to work, enables 
us to explain the fact that we have no extensive literature on 
philosophy from the Catholic side. It also shows that com- 
parison with what has been done in Europe, especially in 
Germany, Belgium and France, is of little practical use and 
may be unfair. Still, in view of the progress that non-Cath- 
olic philosophy has recently made in America, we may assume 
that some change in our methods is desirable. This means, 
first, that we shall aim more directly at the preparation of 
writers, and second, that this preparation, for the time being, 
must be the work of the seminary. If ecclesiastics, for whom 
philosophy is or should be of the greatest importance, fail to 
set the example, laymen are not likely to supply the want. 

In casting about for means to render study more fruitful, 


one is tempted to begin with details, such as the better equip- 


ment of the student or the wiser division of labor among the 
teachers or more abundant provision of helps to study in 
library and reading-room. These, it is true, must not be over- 
looked ; but in order to appreciate them and to derive their 
full benefit, the position of philosophy in the seminary course 
must be determined. If the present arrangement is to be con- 
tinued, 7. e., if philosophy is merely to serve as a hyphen 
between the college and the study of theology, the hope of 
anything like effectual reform may as well be abandoned. The 
best efforts on the part of the professor will avail nothing, 
and the offer of better facilities will scarcely be heeded, so 
long as the student feels that he is ‘‘in transit.’’ During the 
first two years of his course he has no time for research ; during 
the other three or four years new subjects claim all his atten- 
tion. When he finally enters upon his mission to a world of 
thinkers and writers, he is literally as one set apart. 

The ‘‘reapportionment’”’ whereby philosophy shall get its 
due share in the work of the seminary, might properly form 
the subject of discussion in the conferences that are now held 
annually. Without anticipating any action from that quarter, 
one may foresee that several steps are possible and necessary. 
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As a beginning, the expression, ‘‘two years of philosophy,’’ 
should mean two years of philosophy. In some seminaries 
it means both more and less,—more of other things and less 
of philosophy. Certain courses in natural science that really 
belong to the college, are held back for the seminary. Other 
courses that form parts of the theological curriculum, are 
pushed forward into theearlier period. With this overlapping 
from both sides, the lot of philosophy,is not a happy one. 
Even an ‘‘ancilla’’ may reasonably object to serving under 
such difficulties ; and what room is left for the investigation 
of special problems one can readily imagine. 

If it be found impracticable to reserve these two years for 
philosophy, some compensation might be secured by allowing 
philosophy a larger range. There is no valid reason for refus- 
ing it a place alongside of dogmatic and moral theology in the 
later years. Such a parallelism would rather prove beneficial 
to the varivus courses. The same problems could then be dis. 
cussed from every point of view, and the student could be 
taught to draw upon all the sources of information at once. 
This is just what St. Thomas does in the Summa Theologica 
and what his imitators do when they produce evidence from 
Scripture, tradition and reason. It is at least worth while 
considering whether a similar plan is not feasible in adjusting 
the curriculum. 

The advantage for philosophy is plain. Forming an 
integral part of the course from beginning to end, it would 
be more likely to retain the interest of some students in each 
class. Those, at any rate, who have the requisite talent and 
inclination, would not be hurried on to something else just as 
they are beginning to do serious work in philosophy. Under 
the present system, it hardly repays either professor or student 
to take up a special line of investigation ; the case would be 
different if there were a prospect of pursuing such work during 
five or six years. If nothing else came of the opportunity 
for prolonged study, the importance of philosophy would be 
emphasized. A curriculum is something more than a schedule ; 
it is an object-lesson. ‘To the student it shows quite plainly 
how the different branches are regarded by those who have a 
right to judge. Given the impression that any subject belongs 
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to the once-a-week class, and the ablest teacher will find it 
difficult to arouse interest. Similarly, when it is felt that a 
course is merely a vestibule, it will be hard to detain the 
student on the hither side of the real threshold. 

The main object of such an extension is to place something 
definite before the student as the goal of his efforts. One may 
freely admit that recitation marks, percentages, notes and 
examination papers have a value of their own, and one may 
still desire something more permanent. Why not require, 
as evidence of work during five years, a carefully prepared 
essay that could be published with credit to the writer and 
to the seminary ? 

Because, no doubt, a good deal more is needed than the 
extension of the course. Indeed, the extension may turn out 
to be a lag-and-drag process unless it involves certain minor 
changes. Besides the general design, we need working plans; 
and these bring us to the consideration of: details. 

The proposed scheme, in the first place, does not contem- 
plate the addition of new branches to those that are now 
included in the course of philosophy. It aims rather at such 
a distribution as will ensure more thorough treatment for each 
branch. Thoroughness, again, does not necessarily imply that 
every problem is to be treated. A careful discussion of typical 
problems affording practical illustration of methods, is much 
more useful. It will require of course more time to handle 
in this way even the essentials of philosophy ; and it will call 
for a selection in which the professor’s judgment, not the text- 
book divisions, must prevail. 

The work of each professor will thus be increased, because 
the number of students will be larger and each student, in the 
higher classes especially, will need personal direction. As 
though the teacher of philosophy had too much leisure at 
present! The truth is, and the trouble, that we have allowed 
certain numbers to take on an almost sacred or mystic charac- 
ter in counting our seminary teachers. Justso many for theol- 
ogy, just so many for philosophy—and the faculty is complete. 
It is fortunate that the same plan is not followed in regard to 
the boundaries of dioceses, the limits of parishes and the ap- 
pointment of assistants. Division of labor enables every man 
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to do his work more perfectly : but thisisnotall. It further- 
more invites new laborers and gives them occupation. Solong 
as the notion prevails that two or three instructors can manage 
the teaching of philosophy, no matter how the science develops 
and how the classes grow, there will be little inducement, if any, 
offered to young men who may have the best qualifications for 
teaching. Nor will the right sort of provision be made for 
replacing those whose work in the seminary must sooner or later 
come toaclose. Itis much better to have a fair number of 
eligible teachers, even though they be not actually employed, 
than to depend on thechance of finding a ‘‘ pretty good’’ man 
to whom release from parish work will be agreeable. The 
matter of selection and promotion will offer no difficulty if the 
faculty judges by what each candidate has published. 

A larger corps of instructors would make it possible to 
increase the number of class exercises and so keep the student 
early and late in the lecture-room. This, however, is not 
desirable. It may even prove injurious by suggesting to the 
student that his chief business is to hear and admire. But 
the quality of each lecture admits of variation and improve- 
ment indefinitely. To give an abundance of information, is 
good. To make the lecture a model of order, clearness, and 
precision, is still better. And to make everything so plain as 
to leave nothing for the hearer’s personal effort—not even a 
‘question to ripple the placid surface of his pleased intelli- 
gence—means, in the judgment of some, perfection. The 
experienced teacher, of course, takes a different view. He 
knows that there are some problems which have not yet been 
solved, and some difficulties that manage to survive in spite 
of the keenest distinctions. And then there is the broad field 
of contemporary thought, which proves its fertility by raising 
crop after crop of new questions. 

A correct method of handling the current literature of 
philosophy is among the first requisites for profitable study. 
‘Of late, progress has been made in this direction by those 
seminaries which supply the reading-room with the principal 
reviews. The next step is to see that the readers get the fal) 
benefit. Habits of ‘looking through”’ or ‘‘glancing at’’ an 
article, should be discouraged. The tendency topickout con- 
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clusions and neglect the processes by which they are reached, 
calls for correction. The student should realize that a pains- 
taking study of one article will help him more than a hurried 
reading of many volumes. But if he is to take pains in the 
right way, he must have some sort of technique. Let him 
begin, for instance, by noting the methods that are employed 
in the shorter contrfbutions and in the book reviews; and let 
him draw up reports of his own according to a definite plan. 
The plan need not be the same for every student, and it should 
not be so rigid as to forbid modification. Its first results 
will naturally bear criticism and revision; but the finished 
report, telling concisely just what a given article contains, and 
telling it in English, may well find place in one of the reviews. 

A beginning at least will have been made. Thereupon may 
follow a series of exercises, including summaries of books, . 
critical notices and brief discussions, until the habit of writing 
for publication is acquired. The process, in its earlier stages, 
is somewhat mechanical. Perhaps it ought to be made more 
mechanical in view of the inertia that isto be overcome. But 
it has, at the same time, an educational value. If, as we have 
all been told, writing makes the exact man, we may safely add 
that printing makes the more exact man. A student who 
might otherwise content himself with rather hazy conceptions 
and who feels that in oral discussion he can explain one state- 
ment by ten other statements, learns quickly enough that more 
care must be taken with what he prepares for the printer. In 
fact, the knowledge that his thought is to be put out there 
under the eyes of that vaguely imagined critic, the world, has 
too often an inhibitory effect. The motor paths that should 
issue in action are blocked, and a reaction sets in which checks 
eventheprocess ofthought. In this way all danger of ‘‘writer’s 
cramp’’ is averted; but the resulting thinker’s cramp is worse. 
What we love to call ‘‘ sound philosophy’’ is very apt, under 
these circumstances, to fail of its normal effect simply because 
the few who have studied it are not prepared to expound and 
defend it in the open field of critical research. 

There is only one antidote for this evil. Of the problemas 
to how a man shall overcome the dread of writing, we may 
say—solvitur scribendo. Once the student is accustomed to 
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the thought that he is on record, his former diffidence will give 
way to the desire of sustaining his position or of having it 
modified by honest criticism. But his hesitation, it may be 
said, comes just from the consciousness of his inability to 
wrestle with the problems of philosophy and to take any 
‘‘position’’ which has not been defended and attacked a 
hundred times over by the world’s best thinkers. What can 
he, a tyro, contribute to the discussions on free-will, immor- 
tality and the existence of God? And if he does not handle 
these questions, why should he waste his time on anything 
else? Now, while this sophism may be useful as an illustra- 
tion for certain portions of logic, it should not be allowed to 
influence the practical reason. The student should learn be- 
times that the ‘‘ultimate’’ problems are not the only ones 
that deserve consideration. The study of those details which 
he probably overlooks in his anxiety to get at the main thesis, 
offers abundant exercise to his powers. And if any progress 
is to be made toward a better understanding and vindication 
of the fundamental truths, it must come, not through a new 
summing up of the evidence as a whole, but through a sifting 
of its items. 

Modern text-books render excellent service by mapping 
out the field of philosophy and by explaining its methods. 
They are, to a certain extent, labor-saving appliances. But 
their authors would surely disclaim any intention of ‘‘doing 
it all’’ and sparing the student every effort. They would pro- 
test emphatically against the notion that science is to be served 
out on the ready-made plan. The query, What is the best 
book on this subject? always deserves an answer. But the 
answer should not convey the impression that this or that 
book is the ‘‘philosopher’s complete guide.’? Students who 
quit the lecture-room with the hope of finding in some corner 
of the library a treatise that covers the whole subject and 
smoothes out all the hard places, suffer from an illusion 
which, without prompt treatment, will terminate in aboulia. 

Milder symptoms appear at times in those who imagine that 
they need not look beyond the books and reviews that are 
written in English. What French and German periodicals 
contain must, for such readers, be passed over to the wide 
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region of the unknowable. The task of preparing a bibli- 
ography on any subject is a prioré impossible. And while 
the classical or standard works in philosophy may be read in 
translations, the current literature must wait until English 
becomes the universal language. Let us hope that these days 
may be shortened. 

In the meantime, the seminary teacher may rightly com- 
plain of the deficiencies which he finds in candidates for 
admission. The student who does not learn French and Ger- 
man in college, can hardly expect the seminary to provide 
instruction in these languages. Accordingly, those colleges 
have taken a step in the right direction whose faculties insist 
upon the study of both French and German as a condition for 
graduation. Perhaps the seminary could meet them half-way 
by certain additions to its entrance examination. 

One readily understands that the college should not lower 
its requirements in other branches, especially in Latin and 
Greek. Any modification that is to affect the teaching of the 
classics should be aimed at the improvement of methods, and 
should consequently emphasize the importance of the classics, 
both as means of culture and as subjects for scientific investi- 
gation. But at the same time this collegiate teaching could 
and should havea more direct bearing upon the studies which 
are pursued in the seminary. The student cannot advance 
very far in his reading of St. Thomas without meeting refer- 
ences to the earlier philosophers. Plato and Aristotle, Damas- 
cenus and Augustine are cited on nearly every page. Their 
principles are adopted or discussed whenever an important 
issue is raised. Not rarely their words are cited, and the 
whole force of an argument or the weight of a theory is made 
to depend upon their meaning as interpreted by the Scholas- 
tics. Yet it is safe to say that the majority of seminary stu- 
dents are not familiar with the original texts. How many 
have read Plato, for instance, in an English translation it is 
not easy to say—not so easy, at any rate, as it is to count those 
who verify the references to the ‘‘ Metaphysics’’ and ‘‘ Ethics” 
of ‘‘the philospher.’’ The result is that the true historical 
import of Scholasticism—its sources and its development—are 
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not fully understood. Any attempt on the part of the pro- 
fessor to trace the growth of an idea from its first appearance 
in Greek philosophy, must either fail of the desired effect upon 
the students, or must involve the introduction into the seminary 
of work that should have been done in college. To recognize 
the value of the history of philosophy is one thing ; to get this 
value, or even to place it within the student’s reach, is quite 
another task. If it is to be properly accomplished, some 
acquaintance with the original texts, an ability at least to read 
them intelligently, should form part of the requirements for 
admission to the seminary. 

There is no need of further details to show that one func- 
tion of the college, so far as it prepares men for the seminary, 
consists in supplying them with the necessary instruments of 
research. That it should also supply them with the means of 
expression is quiteclear. The reasons for insisting on a steady 
improvement in the teaching of English, are so obvious that 
they do not call for repetition here. In regard, however, to 
our present purpose, it is well to note that the possession of 
a clear, concise style goes far toward removing the difficulty 
of writing on philosophical subjects. The student feels that 
he is able to say what he has to say. With this consciousness 
of facility, he will readily adapt his style to the specific pur- 
poses of philosophy by a careful study of current philosophical 
literature. While he may regret that the masterpieces are 
not more numerous, he will learn the technical language of 
the science. There is, after all, the possibility of presenting 
in readable English even the severe thought of the Scholastic 
authors. But this supposes a very accurate knowledge of the 
terms which are now in use and the ability to select exact 
equivalents for the Latin terms. To some extent, therefore, 
the means of expression must be gotten after the student has 
entered upon his course in philosophy ; the seminary must 
apply in particular directions the training which the college 
imparts. The student on quitting the seminary should cer- 
tainly be a more thorough master of English than he was at 
the close of his college course. It would be deplorable if, for 
lack of exercise, the power of expression were diminished by 
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five years’ study of Latin text-books in philosophy and 
theology. Then the college might justly complain. 

Thus, the seminary course in philosophy has to count with 
two factors: the courses in theology above and the college 
training below. If it can be allowed to expand, it is likely to 
produce better results—provided the students are equipped for 
the sort of work that expansion implies. In determining the 
nature of this work, one limit will naturally be kept in view : 
it is that which is fixed by ordination and the consequent 
entrance upon the duties of the ministry. So long as this 
limit was absolute, philosophy had to be content with its 
propaedeutic character and with its prospect of pleasant adieus 
at the end of two years. But now that opportunities are 
offered for further study, the advantage of lengthening the 
seminary course in philosophy is easily seen. Not only would 
the student be kept in touch with the subject, its problems 
and its literature, but the possibility of taking up special lines 
of work would be continually impressed upon him. The 
heroism which at present is required to go back after four 
years of absence to the bona derelicta of philosophy might be 
expended in more profitable effort. Instead of a reversion, 
we should then have a normal development. 

This bare outline of the actual situation and its needs brings 
to view one peculiarity of clerical education. Itis impossible 
to discuss any element of that education without reference to 
all the other elements. There is an organic continuity which 
demands that any suggested improvement shall be considered 
in its effects upon the whole system. Little good can come of 
lamenting that the college is not up to the mark, or that the 
seminary misses the mark, or that the university is intent 
upon a mark of its own. Each of these institutions has a 
work to do; but the work cannot be done satisfactorily so 
long as there is nomutual understanding. It isnotenough to 
agree, in a general fashion, that the college must provide these 
courses and the seminary must add these other courses. The 
teachers who are to give the courses should be brought into 
closer contact. They should realize the difficulties both of 
their own position and of the position in which their co-laborers 

2cu 
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are placed. Assuming that all are striving for the same end, 
one might infer that there is some co-operation in the literal 
senseof theterm. That so much has been accomplished speaks 
well for the ideal which inspires even detached endeavor. 
And it suggests that much more may be accomplished when 
each portion of the system is fully adjusted to the other 
portions. The system as a whole will then adapt itself to the 


environment. 
Epwarp A, PAor. 





SOME LITERARY ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
BOTANY. 


i 


Of any department of knowledge it may be said that its 
dignity and respectability are dependent upon a certain 
quality in its literature. Everywhere, and very legitimately 
and rightly, it seems to be expected of the promoters of 
knowledge that they shall be able to give decent expression 
to that which they have to communicate. Indeed, correctness 
of expression is everywhere allowed the first and the funda- 
mental place in intellectual training. Ignorance of grammar, 
or a habit of speaking or writing in defiance of its plain rules, 
would completely disqualify an applicant for the position of a 
teacher of even a kindergarten; and there is no fault which 
more sadly betrays the superficiality and incompleteness of 
education than inability to express ideas grammatically, and 
in logical sequence. 

If it had ever happened that a particular science had been 
originated and developed by a set of illiterates, so that its 
published documents had evinced, on the part of the writers 
of them, crass ignorance of the rules of correct writing, such 
science would not only have been slow to obtain recognition ; 
most likely it would have been lost under the ridicule and 
contempt which the unseemly expression of its principles 
would have invited. One might easily name a pretended 
science or two which aspired to recognition by the educated, 
though in vain, within the century that has lately ended; 
and their nature and their fate as only so-called sciences were 
determined as much by the bad grammar and worse reasoning 
of their advocates as by any other circumstances. 

But the spirit of scientific inquiry has not often, hitherto, 
manifested itself among the unlettered. The acquisition of 
new knowledge and the dissemination of it when acquired 
are generally conceded to be, as they naturally ought to be, 
among the special prerogatives of the learned. Science belongs 
to scholarship. 

(147) 
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This being admitted, as it will be and must be, it is never- 
theless true that at least some branches of science here in the 
beginning of the twentieth century number among their vota- 
ries not a few whose scholarship is not of an exalted grade. 
There are certain realms of nature the investigation of which 
has captivated not only cultured minds, but also others who 
by courtesy only can be called educated ; and, as the boldness 
with which the aspiring student of nature writes and prints 
is quite apt to be in the inverse ratio of his literary qualifica- 
tions, we are getting to have, at least in botany, a good deal of 
printed matter,—I am hesitant to say botanical literature,— 
which, to put the case rather mildly, is away below the usual 
standard of excellence. It would not be extreme to say that, 
from the literary point of view, the condition of American 
botany has been retregrading somewhat rapidly for ten or a 
dozen years past, and is in a state which I am sure the fore- 
fathers of our science in this country, the good men of sixty 
and of thirty years ago, would think of as deplorable; and 
they would be right. 

I am far from thinking that this scientific illiteracy, as I 
shall thus plainly denominate it, defaces botany alone in these 
days. So far from that, I am confident that the bad habit of 
writing and printing without proper antecedent training for 
such work has actually come across into botany, as it were by 
stealth, at certain points where botany has been in intimate 
contact with some other branches not remotely allied to it. 
For there are such kindred sciences of field and scope less 
ample than that of botany; departments of nature study 
whose literature is much less voluminous, and where the tra- 
ditions of good scholarship among the fathers of such sciences 
are not so certain as in the case of botany. 

It is easy to trace to its origin this condition of scanty 
mental equipment evinced by a great number of the botanical 
writers of to-day. Young men of the present are more than 
ever before in haste to be earning wages, and gettingrich. [t 
is a vulgar spirit which pervades—it is everywhere confessed— 
all classes of youth, as well as of older people. Even they who 
aspire to what were once known as the learned professions, 
will hardly allow themselves the expenditure of time, not to 
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say money, that is necessary to acquire anything beyond the 
most elementary and superficial education. For having yielded 
to the influence of the time spirit, youth is not so much to 
blame. More fairly responsible are those influential educators, 
some of them world-renowned, who have openly proclaimed to 
the youth of these eager mercenary days, that they need not 
have much Greek or Latin; that what is called ‘‘a reading 
knowledge,’’ by which is meant smattering, of one or two 
modern languages over and above one’s mother tongue, will 
do as well or better; that any scientific specialty, taken up 
seriously, and pursued for some years, will of itself thoroughly 
educatea man. It is those colleges and universities, so-called, 
that have adapted their curricula of study to the demands of 
young minds either indolent or mercenary, or both, which are 
first chargeable with the educational deficiencies of so many 
scientific people of the new generation. 

Nature study is captivating, perhaps much more so than 
grammatical, linguistic and metaphysical studies, to youth in 
general. There is nodoubt of that. Neither need it be called 
in question that even a single branch of natural history study 
long and ardently pursued must have the effect of training a 
mind to careful and minute observation, and to reasoning and 
reflecting, and this is an important partof an education. But 
in our time few if any nature students are content with observ- 
ingand thinking. All must write, and print; and this whether 
they have or have not learned to write. 

During the middle decades of the century just closed, while 
as yet there was no demand for botanical workers in connec- 
tion with agricultural experiment stations, or forestry reserves, 
or as teachers in colleges, not to mention academies and public 
high schools; while as yet such very finished and highly 
accomplished botanists as George Engelmann and Edward 
Tuckerman were obliged to earn their livelihood in other pro- 
fessions, and allow to botany only their holidays and recrea- 
tion hours ; and while the gifted Asa Gray was almost the only 
occupant of a professorial chair of botany in this country ; in 
a word, while as yet the botanists of the United States were 
extremely few, and those few had been trained before the dawn 
of this new era in which grammatical and metaphysical study 
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have, for those who may so choose, been eliminated from the 
curricula of colleges ; before baccaleaurates, and even doctor- 
ates, could be obtained without any real training in letters or 
in logic, and therefore without having been taught either to 
think clearly or to express themselves with accuracy, —in those 
decades now past, I say, no one would have felt called upon to 
discuss literary aspects of botanical science ; for from that side 
of it which appertains to letters nothing was presented to 
invite comment. 

During some dozen years past it has repeatedly been in my 
mind to inaugurate a series of papers under the title above 
presented. There are a thousand interesting and instructive 
things to be said under such a heading; but the reasons, 
whether for saying some of those things or for keeping silence, 
are several on either side, and I have until now refrained. 
Probably no harm, possibly some entertainment, perhaps some 
good to the printed botany of days to come, may accrue by 
what is herein offered. 

In this article I shall limit myself to some suggestions 
regarding suitable titles for journals and other serials devoted 
to botany. 

In general literature it is recognized that, at least from 
certain points of view, the title of a book is of as much 
importance as the matter within; that much of what is 
called the success of a volume has been sometimes ensured 
by the mere aptness of its name. 

With books of science the case, though not at all similar, 
is in a way analogous. The success of any treatise that is 
scientific in the true sense, is told not by the number of copies 
that are sold, but by the frequency with which its contents 
are cited by succeeding scientists. A book or paper, every 
separate paragraph of which is the contribution of a new 
item of knowledge, will be quoted by volume and page, if 
not by paragraph, for untold centuries to come; and here the 
supreme need, as far as titles go, is that these be so brief and 
simple as to be easily cited by abbreviation. 

Such botanical serials as ‘‘Linnza,’’ ‘‘Grevillea,’’ ‘‘Erythea,”’ 
‘“Pittonia,”’ ““Rhodora,’’ and thelike, alladmitof being referred 
to under the simple abbreviations, Linn., Grev., Pitt., etc., 
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and are in this respect in wonderfully favorable contrast with 
the following specimen: ‘‘Contributions from the Herbarium 
of Franklin and Marshall College ;’’ for how to abbreviate 
this, intelligibly, when there is need of quoting it, is a 
problem to vex beyond measure the mind of him who has to 
cite some valuable paragraph first published between the 
covers of this remarkable example of bibliobotanic onomas- 
tics. 

A deplorable characteristic of much recent American botany 
is that its published matter is so largely presented under titles 
not only next to impossible to be abbreviated intelligibly, but 
often absurd and ridiculous. And all such titles are the out- 
come of a doubly unfortunate condition of the recent botanical 
mind. For it is one misfortune that a botanical investigator, 
having some new facts worth publishing, should be totally 
blind to the fact that this matter has to be cited in the future, 
by title and by page, by hundreds of other botanists, and 
therefore be utterly reckless in the choice of a title; and it is 
another misfortune that his mind should be so uncultured, on 
the literary side of it, as to leave him no resource but that of 
bare imitation of some other people’s titles, good or bad. To 
never be capable of inventing, but always to be obliged to 
copy and imitate, is evidence not only of mediocrity in natural 
gifts, but of superficiality in education. 

Going back thirty years from the date of this writing, we 
find that American botanical journalism was all comprised 
within three issues, of four pages each, of what bore this 
modest, though rather unwieldy title of the ‘‘ Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club.’’ It was then three months old, and 
embraced twelve pages of more or less interesting and valuable 
matter. 

Twenty-five years ago last November, away out in Indiana 
appeared the first issue, and that a four-page one, of a second 
journal of American botany ; and soscanty were the nomencla- 
torial resources there, that this had also to be called a Bulletin ; 
the Botanical Bulletin. Asa Gray was then about the only 
American botanist who saw the possibilities of evil in this 
weakly imitative piece of journalistic onomatology, and advised 
the editors to abandon the title, suggesting another. And so, 
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on the concluding page of the first volume of the Botanical 
Bulletin the following paragraph found place: 

‘‘Tt is with a feeling of regret that with this number we 
bid farewell to the BotanicaL BULLETIN. * * * It was 
with no thought of infringing upon the name of the Bulletin 
of the Torrey Botanical Club that the name for volume first 
(sic) was selected, but as many have feared some confusion 
might arise, we have cheerfully withdrawn our claim and have 
selected a name which, we are assured by an accomplished 
scholar and botanist, means about the same thing.’’ 

And so, at the urgent plea of the scholarly Dr. Asa Gray, 
the present name of the ‘‘ Botanical Gazette’’ early took the 
place of the second and synonymous Botanical Bulletin. 

In the course of the last twenty years, during which time 
the number of botanical writers and authors has so wonderfully 
increased in this country, the Bulletins so-named, under the 
invocation of Botany, have increased annoyingly. But I shal} 
not further discuss this caption. There are others that have 
had a much more extensive use, and which present more re- 
markable variations. 

The most pretentious series of scientific papers that was 
somewhat early undertaken in this country is that entitled 
‘‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.’’ The name 
‘*Contributions”’ is one which is rather too high-sounding to 
be chosen by any scientist of overmuch reserve and diffidence. 
But the term was early introduced into our botanical litera- 
ture as a heading by the eminent author of ‘‘ Contributions to 
Botany.’’ This author was long permitted to enjoy a monopoly 
of this rather pretentious caption, which also became more or 
less ironical, under his employment of it, in view of the fact 
that, whenever in this series he was revising contributions to 
plant knowledge which had been made by his departed prede- 
cessors, he was extremely apt to minimize, thus making his 
own so-called ‘‘Contributions’’ to be partly additions to and 
partly subtractions from the store of botanical knowledge. His 
monopoly of this title ceased with the year 1873, when one of 
his assistants, evidently without inventive resources along this 
line, initiated a series under the same caption, merely altered 


by the insertion of an adjective: ‘+ Contributions to American 
Botany.”’ 
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Since the demise of Dr. Gray the number of American 
writers on botanical subjects has increased almost a hundred- 
fold, I think ; but of literary inventiveness on the part of such 
writers there is small evidence, judging by that very safe 
indicative, the titles of their serial papers ; and the use of the 
‘‘Contributions’’ term has been carried to an extreme that is, 
on the whole, and in some particular instances, quite entertain- 
ing. There are now some forty or more serial papers current, 
or else already completed, under this same magniloquent head- 
ing. <A full list of them would interest some of our readers ;: 
but for want of space I must content myself with but a few 
examples, and for convenience of comment I shall number 
those given: 

1. Contributions from the Gray Herbarium of Harvard 
University. 

2. Contributions from the Cryptogamic Laboratory of 
Harvard University. 

3. Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden. 

4. Contributions from the Department of Botany of Colum- 
bia University. 

5. Contributions from the United States National Herba- 
rium. 

6. Contributions to the Knowledge of the Flora of Tuscola 
County, Michigan. 

7. Contributions to the Fossil Flora of Florissant, Colorado. 

8. Contributions from the Herbarium of Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

9. Contributions from the Botanical Department of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts. 

. Contributions to the Histogenesis of the Caryophyl- 


. Contributions to the North American Euphorbiacee. 

. Contributions to the Myxogasters of Maine. 

. Contributions to the Gasteromycetes of Maine. 

. Contributions to the Comparative Histology of Pulvini 
and the Resulting Pholeolitic Movements (!). 

To one who reads such a list of titles intelligently, any one 

of the list may seem as much weighted with expression of 
individual character—or of the absence of it—as with indica- 
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tions of the scientific contents of the papers which they head; 
and from this point of view, they become a significant and 
interesting part of the literature of botany. 

From the fact that the above fourteen repetitions of the 
term Contributions are only about one-third of the number of 
such repetitions that have been made in the English language 
in the United States within the last twenty-five years, the 
first inference forced upon our minds is that there is much 
lack of individual character among our botanists; that we, as 
a class of scientists, have no mental resources of our own to 
speak of, and must in consequence everlastingly imitate one 
another; the lesser copying the greater, and the least as 
servilely imitating the lesser. 

Such titles as those numbered by me 8 and 9 evince the 
utmost recklessness. I have already noted the fact, every- 
where recognized, that new scientific matter should be given 
forth under such a title as admits of a simple, if possible mono- 
syllabic, abbreviation. The particular paper, No. 8, has much 
matter that is good, and must inevitably be cited often in the 
future. But how shall the combined learning of all the botan- 
ists of all the ages be able to invent an intelligible abbrevia- 
tion of ‘‘ Contributions from the Herbarium of Franklin and 
Marshall College?’’ And still more appalling, from this point 
of view, is title No. 9. They both betray an utter reckless- 
ness, and that as to a matter of by no means small importance. 
The authors did not care how much trouble they might bring 
to the doors of other authors who, in justice to these discover- 
ers of facts, would have to cite title and page in giving them 
credit for their discoveries. Either that, or else it never 
occurred to their minds that they were responsible in such a 
matter; but to confess that would be to acknowledge ignorance 
of the first principles of scientific writing. 

In justice to the authorship of several of the longer titles 
given above, it should be said that the papers are pub- 
lished upon the pages of periodicals that have brief titles, the 
volume of which journal, and the page, are all that the future 
collector and arranger of the facts is obliged to quote. In 
such cases, the length of the heading of the article is of no 
serious import. It does not need to be mentioned in citation. 
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But of my numbers 8 and 9, this is not true. In neither of 
these is there any escape from the labor of citing the full ses- 
quipedalian title, in case the matter within is to be cited, as it 
must be. As regards the pleasant serial current under title 
No. 9, I will only express the pleasure I take in the consider- 
ation that I may never have to quote it. Those researches, 
the results of which fill the series, are so far aside from my 
own lines that I shall not be called upon to try to invent an 
abbreviation. But not so with the No. 8 series. But even 
here, there is reason for self-congratulation in the fact that 
the Contributions from the Herbarium of Franklin and Marshall 
College do not exist in the plural. They ended with the first 
issue. That was some years since, and I have thus far steered 
clear of the dread necessity of making citational reference to 
the brochure. 

One element luminously portrayed by titles 1 to 5, and 
some Others in the same list, besides fifty others here nameless, 
is the vulgar spirit of advertising. There was, I believe, only 
one purpose very distinctly in view, when those headings 8 and 
9, and their class were invented. That was to advertise those 
small institutions and their small herbaria. This splendid 
opportunity to give name and fame to herbaria and labora- 
tories by no means famous, could not be let pass; and the 
thought of thus advertising was for the time supreme, to the 
banishment of every consideration of the scientific and literary 
fitness of things. 

In passing to some criticism in lighter vein, I am sorry to 
begin with a title (No. 2 of the above list) upon which, by the 
way, are the same ear-marks of the advertising spirit, and that 
from the most ancient and celebrated seat of botanical and 
literary learning in this land. For the rest, the authors of the 
caption were so commendably absorbed in botany as to have 
become for the time oblivious of the fact that a word of Greek 
derivation may easily carry two meanings, an etymological one 
as well as a technical one. It is easy to fancy some one con- 
versant with Greek derivatives, but ignorant of botanical 
terminology, asking in amazement what kind of an university 
department a cryptogamic laboratory might be supposed to be. 
And the title has, Iam assured, given amusement to more than 
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one small gathering of botanists of the less illiterate class. 
But, altered to read ‘‘Contributions from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Laboratory of Cryptogamic Botany,’ all ambiguity 
disappears ; while the advertising element in the title, though 
Harvard University laboratories surely need not the cheap 
service of that element, remains. 

Such captions as I have given under numbers 10, 11, 12 and 
13 are not very numerous in botanical literature, though I 
have noticed double that number of them. They are brief, 
and doubtless to their authors and many of their readers unex- 
ceptionable. Yet by what is assumed in such titles every one 
of them is supremely ridiculous. Since contribution means 
adding to, and histogenesis is the name of a certain vital 
process which, like all other vital processes man is and will 
forever be powerless to set in motion, it isno more possible for 
a man to make contributions to histogenesis than for him to 
contribute a planet to the solar system. And so this author 
of contributions to the histogenesis of the caryophyllales is 
assuming, though unwittingly a power that has hitherto been 
conceded to the Author and Giver of Life. 

The myxogasters of the State of Maine comprise all the 
individuals, all the species and all the genera of a certain class 
of plants as they exist, either observed and known, or unseen 
and unknown, within the boundaries of that commonwealth. 
To assume the ability of contributing to the myxogasters 
whether of Maine or of any other portion of our planet, is to 
assume supernatural powers. Only the Creator can contribute 
to the world’s aggregate of either Myxogasters or Gasteromy- 
cetes or Euphorbiacee ; and I was edified by observing that, 
in the midst of his series of good botanical papers, the author 
changed the title from that of Contributions to the Myxogasters 
of Maine to that of Contributions to the Knowledge of the 
Myxogasters of Maine. Some suggestion must have come to 
him from some kindly source, of the amazing presumptuous- 
ness of the caption originally adopted by him. 

The concluding number (14) of the above collection of ex- 
amples must be permitted to pass, for the present, without 
suggestion of amendment. It is quite beyond what skill I 
may possess in the solution of botanicological enigmatics. I 
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have a fair conception of what histology is, and of what pulvini 
are; but what it is from which the authors’ ‘‘ Pholiotic Move- 
ments’’ proceed, whether from his ‘‘ Histology’’ or from his 
‘¢Pulvini,’? and whether he contributed to the ‘‘ Movements’’ 
or only to the ‘‘ Histology,’’ I cannot guess. In a word, I 
think that all the literature of botany and the rest of the 
sciences may be ransacked in vain for a match to this title as 
a specimen of scientific utter illogicality and nonsensicality. 
It is to be hoped, with all charitable hopefulness, that the 
author really had something clear in his own mind. 

The stock of interesting botanicologic headings of which 
I had taken notes is rather far from having been herewith 
exhausted ; but the rest must wait. 


Epwarp L. GREENE. 





ACETYLENE, THE LATEST ILLUMINANT. 


The struggle of the human race against darkness, and its 
efforts to prolong the day by means of artificial light, endured 
for ages unrewarded by any decisive victory or success. History 
gives no record of the transition from the torch of resinous 
wood, which lessened for primitive man the gloom of cave and 
forest, to the beautiful bronze lamp, fed by grease or oil, whose 
scented, smoke-plumed flame wafted a film of grime over the 
decorated panels of the palaces of Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
It does, however, furnish us with ample evidence of the wide- 
spread dominions of the oil flame, and of its ages of undis- 
turbed sway as the chief purveyor of artificial light. This 
simple lamp had no rival until the twelfth century, when 
England gave to the world the tallow candle, whose superior 
beams occupied two centuries in crossing the channel to become 
a novelty in France. By the fifteenth century it bad displaced 
the lamp throughout Europe, except in a few localities where 
its cost and the abundance of oil made it an article of luxury. 
The tallow candle remained the principal illuminant until the 
close of the eighteenth century, when the oil lamp reappeared, 
improved by a glass chimney and a circular wick, the inven- 
tion of Argand, of Geneva, whose name this form of lamp 
perpetuates. 

The development of gas-lighting in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, the discovery of the oil wells in this 
country in 1863, the rise and marvellous growth of electric 
lighting, and the comparatively recent employment of incan- 
descent mantles signalize the remaining epochs in the history 
of illumination which now chronicles the competition between 
coal-gas and electricity. The properties and merits of these 
latter agents of light are so universally known as to render a 
discussion of them superfluous. 

There are, however, two disadvantages common to both 
these systems of illumination: heavy initial cost and expensive 
operation, which restrict the employment of these great boons 
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of modern civilization to those who reside in cities or large 
towns, or dwell in establishments requiring so many lights 
that the installation of a gas or electric plant is within the 
limits of a reasonable economy. The dweller in the rural 
district, therefore, is debarred from participation in this. 
recent progress, and forced to rest content with more primitive 
methods of illumination. However, there have not been 
wanting efforts to destroy or diminish the disparity between 
conditions of urban and rural residence occasioned by the 
superior lighting facilities of the city. The lack of a brilliant, 
safe and clean method of illumination for dwellings, churches 
and institutions remote from centres of population large 
enough to maintain a gas or electric plant, has long been an 
incentive to inventive genius. The annals of the Patent Office 
of this and other lands devote page after page to descriptions 
of methods and devices for artificial lighting, which show by 
their number and frequency how many minds have worked 
upon the problem without evolving a satisfactory solution. 
Until recently no practicable substitute had been found for 
the smoky, flickering, uncertain gasoline-gas jet and the 
almost universally used, untidy, odoriferous, dangerous, oil- 
spreading kerosene lamp. 

No one perhaps has experienced the deficiencies of oil 
lamps to greater extent, or can wax more eloquent on the sub- 
ject of their concomitant evils, than the pastor in charge of a 
country church. These lamps do not lend themselves to deco- 
rative effects, and on this account remove one of the factors 
that add to the beauty and attractiveness of a city church. 
The incessant care of the lamps and the large element of fire 
hazard' in their use operate to restrict their number to the 
smallest possible. These, placed in brackets fastened to walls 
or pillars, or supported on standards rising from among the 
pews, with perhapsa heavy cluster of lampslighted only on great 
festivals, pendant from the ceiling, ordinarily do little more 
than dilute the darkness. Then, too, the oil lamp is a source 
of unexpected confusion. A sudden draught from an open door 
or window may extinguish half the lights in a church, chim- 





1In 1899, 4,754 lamp explosions and accidents occurred in the United States 
and occasioned a fire loss of $3,232,255. 
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neys will crack at inopportune moments and cause commotion 
‘by the snap and falling glass, and oil drippings show a remark- 
able facility in attaining the clothing of members of the con- 
gregation. Nor must the evils of oil-lighting from a hygienic 
point of view be passed over. The great amount of oxygen 
consumed by burning oil in proportion to the light given 
rapidly impoverishes the air and loads it with the deleterious 
results of combustion. This is markedly noticeable in small 
rooms, especially in the winter season, when ventilation is 
difficult, and depression, headaches and dyspepsia follow the 
imperfect oxygenation of the blood. 

Defects such as these, which are but a few of the many 
disadvantages accompanying the use of oil lamps in churches, 
halls and schools, have brought them into the category of nec- 
essary evils. This condition need not, indeed ought not, to 
endure any longer, for the past few years has witnessed the 
steady growth and perfection of a system of lighting which 
not only gives to small communities a safe and brilliant light, 
but has boldly intruded into the frelds of illumination occupied 
by gas and electricity. Like other great discoveries which 
have worked to the benefit of the human race, its advent was 
not heralded by a ‘‘ Eureka!’’ sounding the successful result 
of years of patient toil and research, but was the outcome of 
pure accident. 

Numerous misstatements of the properties of acetylene 
have been circulated, both by friends who endowit with quali- 
ties beyond its present realization, and by foes, who see in its 
progress a decrement of income from vested interests. As a 
result, many who would not hesitate to avail themselves of 
this unexcelled illuminant, were they possessed of certain 
‘ knowledge of its properties and confidence therein, are reluc- 
tant todo this. Inthe hope, therefore, of placing before such 
as these information based on experience and reliable scientific 
data, this brief history and exposition of acetylene and its 
properties has been undertaken. 

The first extensive application of the high heat realized in 
the electric furnace was that of the production of aluminium. 
This element is one of the constituents of many minerals and 
clays, and in this condition is very abundant. By subjecting 
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a mixture of these earths and coke or carbon to the intense 
heat of the electric furnace, their other elements are forced out 
of combination leaving the pure metallic aluminium ina molten 
condition. In the spring of 1892, Thomas L. Wilson, of Spray, 
N. C., attempted to procure metallic calcium, one of the con- 
stituents of limestone, by a similar process. This metal had 
hitherto been obtained only in very small quantities and by 
most difficult, painstaking chemical methods, and is rarely 
seen outside of chemical museums. 

Wilson’s electric furnace yielded him a nearly black, hard 
mass, far different from the calcium which he hoped to obtain, 
but, as he soon discovered, something far more useful and 
valuable. This dark solid material was removed from the 
furnace and discarded as worthless. It was thrown into a 
brook nearby, and, in contact with the water, decomposed with 
rapid effervescence, giving off great bubbles of gas possessed of 
a peculiar odor, and coloring the water of the brook a milky 
white. The gas was found to be inflammable, burning with a 
bright but smoky flame. Another melt of the material was 
obtained from the furnace, and this was examined and care- 
fully studied. It proved to be a compound of calcium and 
carbon, known as calcium carbide, and the gas which it formed 
when brought in contact with water, was acetylene. Both 
these compounds, however, were not new to chemists. Wohler, 
the famous German chemist, discovered calcium carbide in 
1863, and even prior to this date, acetylene was brought to the 
notice of the public at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Dublin, in that city in 1836. In this year Edmund Davy, 
chemist to the society, described the constitution and more 
important properties of the gas, stating that ‘‘ from the brill- 
iancy with which the new gas burns in contact with the atmos- 
phere it is admirably adapted for the purposes of artificial 
light, if it can be procured at a cheaprate.’’ During 1886 and 
1887, calcium carbide was made at Lockport, N. Y., but the 
absence of an observant inquisitive mind, when the boys em- 
ployed in the aluminium works were accustomed to amuse 
themselves during the noon hour by throwing water on pieces 
of old crucible linings' and setting fire to the gas liberated, 


‘The crucibles used in the electric production of aluminium were, for a time, 
made by coating the interior of iron pots with a mixture of lime and coke, which 
was transformed into calcium carbide by the great heat of the furnace. 
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retarded by some years the discovery of this valuable com- 
pound and cost some one fame and fortune. Wilson’s dis- 
covery fulfilled the condition mentioned by Davy as militating 
against the use of the gas,—the production of acetylene at a 
cheap rate, and its application to purposes of illumination, 
though slow at first, owing: to the opposition of the vast inter- 
ests which its introduction threatened, is now extending with 
marvellous rapidity. 

That this should be so does not seem strange to those familiar 
with the gas. Its steady, brilliant, white light approaching 
sunlight in its physical and chemical properties, its ease of 
production, and its economy are the factors which are effecting 
its supremacy in the field of illuminants. It is the simplest 
and purest of all illuminating gases. Coal gas and the vapors 
produced from gas oils and gasoline are varying mixtures of 
other gases. Acetylene, as commonly made, contains less than 
1 per cent. of impurities, and consists approximately of 93 per 
cent. of carbon and 7 per cent. of hydrogen. 

It has been shown that the luminosity of an ordinary gas 
flame is due in great measure to the presence in it of acetylene, 
produced by the decomposition of some of the hydrocarbons 
of the coal gas. Hence the light-giving power of a flame of 
pure acetylene should be, and is, much greater than that of 
coal gas. Photometric tests have shown that 1 cubic foot 
of ordinary illuminating gas yields from 2 to 18 candle units 
of light per hour, according to the burner employed, the 
lesser quantity being obtained from common flat burners, and 
the greater amount from the best Welsbach mantles. Similar 
tests applied to acetylene have resulted in a light value of 
from 34 to 50 candlepower per cubic foot, according to the 
quantity consumed, in flat flame burners; and from Wels- 
bach burners adapted to acetylene, a type as yet in the experi- 
mental stage, a light of 96-candlepower per cubic foot of gas 
has been obtained. 

Some interested promoters of acetylene-gas lighting, in 
their endeavors to make apparent the economical advantages 
of acetylene gas, claim for ita much greater illuminating value 
in comparison with coal gas than impartial scientific investiga- 
tion has been able to confirm. For example, the one-half foot 
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acetylene burner is rated by many advertisers at 25-candle- 
power; it is true that 250-candlepower has been obtained from 
a burner consuming 5 cubic feet, but it is unfairand not at all 
consonant with tests and experiment to conclude that the light- 
giving power of the gas is arithmetically proportionate to the 
quantity used. Photometric tests have shown that the half- 
foot acetylene burners now in use emit a light of from 12 to 17 
candlepower. On the other hand, the coal-gas jet, ordinarily 
contrasted with acetylene burners when comparisons are made, 
is rated at 20-candlepower per 5 cubic feet of gas consumed, a 
valuation seldom attained in practise and more rarely adhered 
to if we believe those who pay gas bills and those who have 
often wondered why a 20-candlepower gas flame does not give 
as much light as a 16-candlepower electric lamp. Moreover, 
the gas supplied to consumers in different cities and that made 
in the same cities at different periods varies in its lighting 
effect. One will not, however, be disappointed if he considers 
the half-foot acetylene burner as the equivalent of a five-foot 
coal-gas burner, the discrepancy, if there be any, will generally 
be found to favor acetylene. With the half-foot burner as a 
basis, the calculation of thé cost of acetylene light is easy. The 
raw materials are calcium carbide and water; the apparatus is 
simple and comparatively inexpensive. One pound of calcium 
carbide, purchased in 100-pound lots, costs between 4 and 5 
cents, and will generate 5 cubic feet of acetylene, a quantity 
sufficient for ten hours’ lighting. Hence the cost of a single 
acetylene-gas light, at least equal in illuminating power to an 
ordinary gas jet, and superior to it in other of its properties, 
is less than one-half a cent per hour. This, in terms of coal- 
gas, would mean $1 per 1,000 cubic feet ; but, it may be added 
in favor of acetylene, that the present price of carbide must 
decrease considerably with increased production, expiration of 
patent rights, and the utilization of a less expensive source of 
heat than the costly electric energy in its preparation. Motives 
of economy, therefore, cannot be adduced as very strong argu- 
ments against acetylene lighting. The cost of acetylene, 
neglecting the original outlay for generator and burners, is 
entirely that of the calcium carbide; the labor incident to the 
care of the various types of producers now on the market is a 
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matter of but a few minutes per day, and is far,less trouble- 
some than the attention required by a few kerosene lamps. 
The gas is produced by the contact of calcium carbide with 
water, with the formation of acetylene and lime, and the gen- 
erators are so designed as to produce the contact gradually and 
automatically. 

In one of the earlier forms of apparatus water was sprayed 
on the carbide, and the increased pressure of the gas generated, 
or the rising of the bell of the gas-holder, automatically closed 
the valve controlling the water supply and thus prevented 
further generation of the gas. The diminution of pressure, 
or descent of the bell, following the consumption of the gas, 
operated to again turn on the water. Another type of gen. 
erator was so constructed that the water flowed into the 
carbide receptacie from below until the pressure of the gas 
generated was such that it forced the water to recede, per- 
mitting its return only when the use of the gas diminished 
the pressure to a sufficient extent. Ina third class of appa- 
ratus, the carbide is gradually added to a great quantity of 
water; the dropping of the carbide into the water being 
effected by mechanism actuated by the descent of a small 
gasometer bell. 

In the first two classes of generators, it is seen that the 
gas was produced by the action of a small quantity of water 
on an excess of carbide, a method of manufacture which fails 
to develop the full gas value of the carbide. 

The reaction of calcium carbide and water is productive of 
a great amount of heat, and this has the effect of diminishing 
the yield of acetylene on account of its decomposition and 
po:ymerisation. In other words, acetylene gas, when sub- 
jected to great heat, partly condenses to form benzene, naph- 
thaline, tar and other non-gaseous hydrocarbons, and partly 
dissociates into carbon and hydrogen. These reactions not 
only impoverish the supply of acetylene, but also tend in time 
to interfere with the normal working of the system by clogging 
the valves and pipes. The amount of heat evolved when a 
small quantity of water is added to a comparatively large mass 
of carbide has sometimes been sufficient to melt the soldering 
of the apparatus, and, indeed, conditions may arise which 
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will result in the carbide becoming red hot. It must be 
stated, however, that in small generators, with a capacity for 
but a few lights, the quantity of carbide used for a charge is 
so small that this heating effect never becomes so great as to 
be noticeably detrimental to light or apparatus. Experience 
with these and similar facts drew from Moissan, the celebrated 
French authority on acetylene, the opinion that the ideal 
apparatus consists of a gas holder containing an excess of 
water into which the carbide falls automatically ; and from 
Professor Lewes, the eminent English expert, the statement 
that ‘‘with the water kept in excess, it is impossible for the 
temperature to rise above the boiling point of water, and 
under all conditions this class of generators yields the purest 
gas, as the acetylene, having to bubble through the lime-water 
formed in the generator is washed free from most of its impuri- 
ties.” A given amount of oarbide always gives off the same 
amount of heat by total decomposition, but when only a small 
amount of water is added this heat becomes localized, while 
when the carbide is immersed in a large quantity of water this 
latter absorbs the heat, which diffused through a much greater 
mass, elevates its temperature very little. 

The manufacturers, too, quickly recognised the advantages 
of the ‘‘drop’’ or ‘‘carbide feed’’ generators, and now nearly 
all the apparatus for producing acetylene do so by this method 
of cool generation. The generators consist essentially of two 
parts. The generator proper is formed of a closed vessel of 
water, to which is attached a carbide holder and the mechan- 
ism for permitting the carbide to drop into the water as 
required, together with a large valve or other arrangement for 
the removal at intervals of the lime water and residual lime. 
The acetylene produced in the generator is led through suita- 
ble pipes into the gas-holder, or bell, with water seal, which 
rises as the gas enters and is so connected with the carbide- 
charging mechanism that it cuts off the supply when it rises to 
a certain point, and drops an additional charge when it fallsa de- 
termined distance. These are the necessary features of the best 
generators, but all makers have patented and added appliances 
for which they claim particular advantages, such as methods 
of purifying the gas, charging with carbide while in operation, 
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automatic flushing out of the residue, etc. Moreover, the 
small space occupied by generptors, even those of large lighting 
capacity, has madeit practicable and desirable to install the 
apparatus inside the buildings supplied by it. This, however, 
could not be done in insured buildings without the consent of 
the underwriters; and the various boards of this country, 
after mature deliberation, agreed upon a set of rules' which, 
being complied with, permitted the use of acetylene generators 
in premises covered by their policies, and the adoption of some 
of these recommendations have added to the complexity of 
the apparatus. 

In the selection of a machine one may be easily misled by 
the ex parte statements of manufacturers and other interested 


1 RULES GOVERNING THE INSTALLATION OF APPARATUS FOR GENERATING 
ACETYLENE GAS. 


1. No generator shall be located in any building where insurance policies cover 
that can generate gas under a greater pressure than that sufficient to distribute it 
through tte pipes of the building, or under a greater pressure than that used with 
ordinary city gas. 

2. Each generator must be properly designed and have sufficient capacity for 
the work it has to do, and must be made in such a manner and of such materials as 
to insure durability and stability. 

3. Each burner burning one cubic foot of gas per hour shall have at least one 
pound of carbide for its supply in the generator when first loaded, to prevent too 
rapid generation of gas. 

4. No generator shall be installed, the maximum capacity of which is less than 
one pound of carbide for each one foot burner. 

5. Each generator must be so constructed that when the lights are extinguished, 
the supply of water to the carbide or the supply of carbide to the water will cease 
automatically. 

6. Each generator must be provided with a connection leading out doors, which 
in the event of an accidental overproduction of gas, will convey such surplus to the 
outside air. 

7. The room in which the generator is placed shall be well ventilated, so that 
any escaping gas may not be contined in said roum. 


PERMISSION FOR THE USE OF ACETYLENE GAS. 


Permission is hereby granted for the use of acetylene gas on the premises 
described in this policy. 

Permission is also granted to keep on the premises, in air-tight packages, out- 
side of the building in which this policy covers, not to exceed 150 pounds of calcium 
earbide. When calcium carbide is stored under the sidewalk, properly cut off from 
the main building, it shall be considered to be outside the main building. 

It is especially warranted by the assured : Fi:st, That no change shall be made 
in the arrangement of the apparatus without the written consent of this company 
indorsed on the policy. Second, That the generator shall not be charged, or cal- 
cium carbide handled, except by daylightonly. Third, That no artificial light shall 
be permitted within ten feet of the generator. Fourth, That no artificial light 
shall be permitted in the room where the main supply of calcium carbide is stored ; 
and, Fifth, That no calcium carbide, except that contained in the generator shall be 
kept in the building itself where policy covers. . 

The use of liquid acetylene or of the gas generated from liquid acetylene, is 
absolutely prohibited. 
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persons, and, in consequence, the introduction of acetylene 
into a house or church may be followed by disappointment 
when the novelty has worn off and the carbide must be paid 
for. Thisis particularly the case in the comparisons made in 
regard to the light emitted by coal-gas and acetylene. I do 
not say, nor do I believe, that these statements are wilfully 
misleading; in fact, it is very easy to account for them. 
When attention was first drawn to the possibilities of 
acetylene as an illuminant, it was submitted to photometric 
tests, and, naturally, under the best conditions known con- 
ducive to high values. Thus, as before mentioned, it was 
found that a 5-foot acetylene burner gave a 250-candlepower 
light, and later, that the same quantity of acetylene, con- 
sumed in a specially constructed Welsbach burner, emitted 
light equivalent to 488 candles. From the first value given it 
was calculated that half-foot burners consuming one-tenth the 
quantity of gas required by 5-foot burners, gave one-tenth the 
light, hence it was rated at 25-candlepower, a value which 
later photometric determinations proved to be excessive, but 
which, nevertheless, still persists in the advertising literature 
of many dealers. A seeming confirmation of the excessive 
light-giving value of acetylene is afforded by the fact that 
many so-called one-half-foot burners consume a greater quantity 
of gas. The orifices through which the acetylene escapes con- 
sist of two exceedingly fine holes, each of which, in the normal 
tip, should permit the passage of but one-quarter of a cubic 
foot in an hour. Hence, it is seen that a very slight enlarge- 
ment of the drill used in boring will produce a decided increase 
in the amount of gas consumed, and, consequently, in the 
brilliancy of the light, sometimes to such an extent that the 
purchaser of the plant is temporarily convinced that the claims 
of acetylene have, if anything, been understated. Accord- 
ing to recent calculations' no credence should be given to state- 
ments asserting that lighting by acetylene is less expensive 
than by kerosene. A writer in Engineer gives data showing 
the relative cost of kerosene and acetylene, in the lighting of 
a house illuminated by means of 5 large (circular wick) and 
5 small kerosene lamps. The change in illuminants would 





"Lewes, Acetylene, p 596, and Engineer, Mareh 31, 1899. 
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result in an increase of 67 per cent. in the amount of light 
furnished, owing to the difficulty of procuring acetylene 
burners economically small enough to permit an accurate 
candlepower substitution. The time during which artificial 
light is required, calculated from dark to 11 p. m., amounts 
to about 1800 hoursa year. The cost of lighting a house by 
means of kerosene at 16 cents per gallon, allowing for a 10 per 
cent. depreciation of the lamps and 5 per cent. interest on 
cost of same, would be $35 a year. Using acetylene, with 
carbide at $5 per 100 pounds, and the same depreciation of 
plant and interest on its cost, the bill for lighting would 
amount to $110. These figures are based on English values. 
With kerosene at 10 cents per gallon and carbide at $4 per 
100 pounds, the values would be respectively $24 and $92. It 
must be remembered also that at these figures the amount of 
light obtained from acetylene is greater by 67 per cent. than 
that obtained from kerosene. The same lighting effect pro- 
duced by kerosene would increase its cost proportionally, 
making the annual expenditure $40, and showing that, light 
for light, acetylene costs more than double as much as kerosene. 
No one, however, is influenced by bare motives of economy in 
discarding kerosene lamps; if this were so, coal-gas and 
electricity would never have reached the importance they now 
hold as illuminants, for they do not compare in this respect as 
favorably as does acetylene. 

Another source of error which causes confusion in judging 
of the comparative methods of generators arises from the want 
of a standard of capacity. A machine listed at thirty lights 
may be so characterized because it will supply that number of 
burners for one, two, three, or any lesser or greater number 
of hours; the period of time during which the machine will 
work without recharging is seldom stated. This uncertainty 
need not exist if the carbide capacity of the apparatus be con- 
sidered. One pound of carbide will generate 5 cubic feet of 
acetylene, sufficient to supply ten half-foot burners one hour, 
or one half-foot burner ten hours; in other words, it will pro- 
duce gas enough for ten light-hours. Similarly, a machine 
taking a charge of 10 pounds of carbide will supply gas to 100 
lights for one hour, 20 lights for five hours, 1 light for 100 
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hours, or that arrangement of any other numbers of lights and 
hours that may be expressed by any pair of the factors of 100. 
It is, therefore, an easy matter to calculate the size of gener- 
ator required for any definite service. For example, let us con- 
sider the selection of a generator for a dwelling house in which 
the average number of lights needed between the hours of four 
and eleven is ten, and let us desirea generator of such a capacity 
that it will require charging but once a week under such service. 
Ten lights burning seven hours a day for seven days repre- 
sent a consumption of gas, if half-foot burners be used; 
equivalent to 490 light-hours. One pound of calcium carbide 
will produce ten light-hours of acetylene ; therefore, a gener- 
ator taking a charge of 49 or more pounds of carbide will 
suffice. An increase in the average number of lights in use, | 
which may occur on special occasions, will necessitate more 
frequent renewal of the carbide, just as a diminished need of 
light, as happens during the summer months, will enable the 
apparatus to fulfill its functions without attention for longer 
periods. A generator large enough to satisfy the conditions 
just outlined need not occupy a floor space greater than three 
by six feet. Acetylene generators seem so small in comparison 
with their light service, as judged by ordinary standards, that 
the inexperienced are apt to be incredulous in regard to their 
ability to meet requirements, but practical acquaintance with 
their operation soon transforms this scepticism into admiration 
for the light-producing properties of the gas. 

The public has heard much of the dangers of acetylene, 
and the press has recorded a number of accidents, most of 
which would have occurred with coal-gas under like condi- 
tions, a few of which were due to inherent properties of the 
gas itself. Chemical compounds vary greatly in their resist- 
ance to chemical change or decomposition. Some, like water 
or granite, require the application of an intense heat or other 
powerful agent to effect their disintegration into their elements 
or other compounds, which action ceases with the withdrawal 
of the disruptive force; others, like alcohol or wood in pres- 
ence of air, require in comparison but a very trifling degree of 
heat, and when this is effective in starting decomposition, or, 
in other words, combustion, its own heat continues the reac- 
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tion gradually throughout the mass. Gunpowder and nitro- 
glycerine are examples of still another class of compounds in 
which the slightest incipient decomposition or shock sends 
dissolution throughout the entire mass with lightning like 
rapidity, a phenomenon which we term explosion. Such com- 
pounds are said to be in unstable chemical eqnilibrium. Acety- 
lene ordinarily belongs to the second class described. Mixed 
with a certain amount of air it will explode, as will alcohol 
vapor or fine sawdust or coal-gas. We have records of the 
explosion of nearly empty alcohol barrels, of woodwork estab- 
lishments, of flour mills, of candy factories, and of buildings 
in which illuminating gas had escaped. In one particular only 
can acetylene be said to be more dangerous than any of the 
above-mentioned substances, and that is in the slightly wider 
percentage limits of explosive mixtures of it and air. A mix- 
ture of any degree between 3 and 82 per cent. of acetylene and 
air will explode if ignited, while for coal gas the limits are 5 
and 70 percent. It can be easily understood, therefore, that 
bringing a flame in contact with a mixture of acetylene and air 
will cause an explosion, and, as far as it has been possible to 
discover, all explosions ascribed to the use of acetylene for 
illuminating purposes during the last few years have been due 
to this cause. The introduction of a candle or alighted match 
into a recently discharged generator in order to see if it were 
freed from residue has caused several accidents, and the instal- 
lation of home-made generators lacking some of the provisions 
for safety recommended by the board of underwriters has been 
the source of others. The occurrence of an explosion by 
bringing a light into a room in which gas is escaping from an 
open burner is, however, less likely to happen in the case of 
acetylene than in that of coal-gas. An ordinary acetylene 
burner, turned on full, would require fifty-three hours in which 
to discharge enough gas into a room 10 by § by 9 feet to reach 
the lowest explosive limit, a task that coal-gas would accom- 
plish in seven hours. 

Acetylene, though ordinarily as stable a compound as 
illuminating gas, can, however, be placed in the unstable or 
dangerous class, by compression. It was found that the gas 
could be condensed to a liquid by subjecting it to a pressure 
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of 600 pounds to the square inch, and that one cubic foot or 
74 gallons of the liquid would give 400 cubic foot of gas. This. 
at once promised for the new illuminant a widespread applica- 
tion, and compressors were set to work and steel cylinders 
filled with the liquid. Some of these exploded with terrific, 
fatal effect, and scientific investigation demonstrated that 
liquid acetylene was liable to explode by heat or concussion. 
Legislation was set in motion in various countries and laws 
made to prevent the use of acetylene in the liquid state or the 
generation or storage of the gas for purposes of lighting under 
pressures greater than those defined by statute. As a conse- 
quence, the generators now made are so constructed as to 
render it impossible for any approach to a dangerous pressure’ 
to be effected. A lighted taper introduced into a cylinder of 
acetylene will set fire to the gas at the mouth of the vessel, 
where it comes into contact with the air, but will itself be 
extinguished when it enters the body of the gas. A red hot 
platinum wire introduced into a gas-holder will decompose 
only the gas in contact with it, and the detonation of a fulmi- 
nate therein will produce decomposition only in its neighbor- 
hood and affect but a small proportion of the gas. Research 
work on the chemical properties of acetylene, has been carried 
on in the laboratories of the University for several years, in 
the course of which the gas has been passed for hours through 
red-hot iron pipes connected with glass and metal generators 
but a few feet away, and though the acetylene in the hot pipes: 
decomposed, no accident occurred at any time and no explosive 
wave was ever propagated back towards the generator. 

Acetylene under the conditions that now prevail when it is 
used for purposes of illumination yields only tothe candle and 
electricity in freedom from dangers of explosion. 

It has been charged against acetylene that it is poisonous, 
and it was so characterized on the strength of the report of an 
incomplete investigation of its physiological action made in 
1867, when the only available laboratory methods of pro- 
ducing the gas were by the decomposition of ethylene bromide 
and the imperfect combustion of coal-gas.' 

The notice referred to does not specify the source of the gas, 





\Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft, I, 220. 
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ut the reactions obtained were so similar to those of carbon 
monoxide that we may readily infer that it was obtained by 
the latter of the above methods. Recent elaborate research 
has shown conclusively that acetylene, if at all poisonous, is 
only feebly so, and that animals can live for several hours 
in an atmosphere consisting largely of acetylene, if it contains 
the normal proportion of oxygen. On the other hand, it may 
‘be said that chemical science knows of few poisons more 
certain and rapid in their action than carbon monoxide, one 
-of the constituents of coal-gas. 

Of course everyone understands that acetylene gas, con- 
taining no free oxygen will not support life, and that a person 
‘placed in an atmosphere of it would soon die of asphyxiation, 
just as he would in an atmosphere of the palatable carbonic 
acid gas, tons of which are’ dispensed from soda water foun- 
tains every year, and just as he would if he were retained 
below the surface of water for any length of time. 

With the extended use of acetylene as an illuminant ‘‘blew- 
ing out the gas’’ would disappear as a cause of fatal accidents, 
for, where days are required for the escape of sufficient acety- 
‘lene to form an explosive mixture in an ordinary bed-chamber, 
‘weeks would elapse before the atmosphere would be so poor in 
‘oxygen as to effect asphyxiation. This is no longer pure 
‘theory ; the public press has recently chronicled the failure of 
acetylene in an attempt to share this lethal property with 
-coal-gas.' 

Nor does acetylene heat or vitiate the atmosphere of a 
room to the extent that coal-gas does. The latter consumes 
‘five times as much oxygen, evolves five times as much car- 
bonic acid gas and fourteen times as much moisture, and pro- 


'The Sydney Record (N. Y.), states that D. M. S——, a young man, registered 
at Hotel ——, in that village, and whether designedly or not, he tested the safety of 
sleeping in acetylene gas. Heis from Milford. His room for the night was No. 14. 
Before going to bed he applied his powerful lungs to the acetylene flame and 
actually blew it out. Then he retired. Now, D., like many another youth from 
‘the country whose conscience does not trouble him, sleeps very soundly. That was 
his experience in the hotel at Sydney. But acetylene was not asleep. It moved 
steadily into the room throughout the night and was as vigorous as the small orifice 
would permit quite up to daybreak. Mr. S—— awoke, noticed the strange odor, 
dres-ed himself lively as a squirrel and went down and enjoyed a good hot break. 
fast, all of which, as gas history, sounds amusing enough. But what a testimonial 
to the non-poisonous properties of acetylene! Had coal-gas been present instead, 
the Sydney Record would have had a sorrowful report of another dea‘h from gas- 
poisoning, instead of this pleasing little item.—Acetylene Gas Journal, January 1901. 
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duces eight times as much heat as an acetylene burner giving 
the same quantity of light. In the items of oxygen removed, 
carbonic acid evolved and heat produced, the Welsbach man- 
tle, however, makes a more favorable showing than acetylene. 
Crude acetylene contains as impurities sulphuretted hydrogen, 
phosphoretted hydrogen and ammonia, all of which are decid- 
edly noxious gases, but they are present in exceedingly minute 
quantities, rarely reaching a total equal to one-tenth of one 
per cent., the greater part of which is absorbed by the water 
of the generator and gas-holder. The small fraction of these 
gases that reach the burner are rendered innocuous by com- 
bustion, the products of which, those derived from ammonia 
excepted, after an hour’s use of the gas, probably do not ex- 
ceed those added to the air by the ignition of a common match. 

The element of danger, therefore, need not be seriously 
considered as an argument against the use of acetylene. The 
greatest drawback to the use of the new gas, and that not a 
serious one, is occasioned by the imperfection and deterioration 
of the burner tips after they have been in use for some time. 
The acetylene flame is a flat one, produced by two tiny cylin- 
drical flames, which impinge on each other at a certain angle 
and spread out toa fan-shape. If the two jets fail to meet 
squarely, or if one has greater force than the other, a distorted 
flame of low illuminating power will result. The warping of 
metal parts and the deposit of carbon in the gas passages, 
both effects of the heat of the flame, are the causes of this 
unevenness, which is disappearing as burners are perfected. 
The warping effect may be remedied or prevented by using 
burners with movable arms, or with both arms made in one 
piece of steatite. The clogging of the burner by the deposit 
of carbon is less likely to occur in the steatite burner, and 
some others are so arranged that the channel may be readily 
cleaned. 

This infrequent trifling defect, which is disappearing day 
by day and which bears no comparison to the trouble necessi- 
tated by the use of oil lamps or of Welsbach mantles, alone 
survives of all the terrors that have haunted the alarmists 
and have been created by those who dreaded decreased divi- 
dends from their gas and electric stock. The permanency of 
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the new illuminant is assured. It has already proved a bless- 
ing to many churches and institutions, in some of which plants 
approaching a capacity of 1,000 lights have been in use for 
several years. It now provides over thirty towns in the United 
States and a larger number of small European cities with 
means of illumination hitherto obtainable only in large cities. 
It is the ideal light for a country church, and, because of its 
little, intensely bright flame and the small globes and piping 
required for it, may be utilized for decorative purposes to an 
extent impracticable with the use of ordinary gas. 

In the selection of a generator it must be borne in mind 
that the simplest in the best. Some apparatus is so loaded 
down with automatic arrangements that the care of the latter 
and the multiplied opportunities for trouble offered by their 
complexity outweigh the advantages derived from their use. 
When outside space is available, and the generator and gas- 
holder can be located ata distance from the building to be 
lighted, the least trouble and the utmost simplicity may be 
obtained by the installation of a gas-holder capable of contain- 
ing all the gas required for one night’s use. Such a gas-holder 
need not be very large; one 6 feet in diameter and 5 feet high 
will hold over 100 cubic feet of gas, sufficient to supply 50 
lights for four hours, and may be charged by any of the gener- 
ating devices of the machines now on the market. The change 
to acetylene may be very readily and cheaply accomplished in 
cases where the light is obtained from gas-oil; for the gas- 
holder and piping in use may be utilized. 

No better evidence of the simplicity and safety of acetylene 
lighting can be adduced than that offered by the portable 
lamps now made, which contain within the space and shape of 
an ordinary oil lamp the entire generating apparatus so 
arranged that its use requires less care than does a kerosene 
lamp. These inexpensive ‘‘one-light plants’’ offer a ready 
means of becoming acquainted with the gas and its production 
to those who feel the need of more light and would utilize 
this last bequest of the science of the nineteenth century, which 
Pictet calls ‘‘the light of the future.’’ 

Joun J. GRIFFIN. 
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Correspondance de Monseigneur Gay (1817-1892), Evéque 
d’Anthédon, auxiliaire de Son Eminence le Cardinal Pie. Précédée 
d’une Introduction par Mgr. Baunard. ‘Tome I, 1834-1863; Tome 
II, 1864-1891. 8°, 1899, pp. xxxii + 426, 444,—Librairie, H. Oudin 
Poitiers et Paris. 

The fame of Bishop Charles Gay, the right hand of that intrepid and 
apostolic man, Cardinal Pie of Poitiers (d. 1880), can only gain by these 
two volumes of letters, written for the most part to his sister and his inti- 
mate friend, the Abbé Perdrau, curé of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris. 
There are more than three hundred and fifty of these letters; in all of 
them there breathes that “perfervidum ingenium” of Catholic mysticism 
which stamps the writings of Gay with an ineffaceable distinction. These 
ascetic writings are in too many hands, too often translated, for more 
than a mere reference to the twenty volumes they fill. In them all 
there is much of Father Faber—the same high-strung lyric, almost 
transcendental, expression of personal deyotion to Jesus Christ. Indeed, 
we may say that Gay was among the most romantic apostles of Our Lord 
in this century. A sure and practical theologian, versed in the writings 
of the Fathers and the medizval ascetics, his phrase is always philosophi- 
cal, well-balanced, and at times tinged with a poetic freshness and richness. 
Originally a “universitaire” and a very liberal Christian, Charles Gay fell 
under the magic spell of Lacordaire, and soon abandoned his taste for art 
and music, to enter the Catholic priesthood. The greater part of his 
activity (1858-1888) was spent in the city of Poitiers, and particularly 
in the service of its bishop, as vicar-general, consultor, preacher, writer, 
director of Carmelite convents,—in a word, a manifold service that recalls 
the archaic duties of the priesthood in remotest Christian antiquity. 
Theologian at the Vatican Council, auxiliary bishop at Poitiers since 
1877, he found himself engaged in many of the great burning questions 
that fill the middle of this century with the noise of their discussion. 
Liberalism and naturalism found in him a determined and skilful adver- 
sary, in his writings, his sermons, and his lengthy service as director of 
souls, 

These letters represent only the most intimate outpourings of his soul. 
His first apostolate was the conversion of his own parents and relatives 
to practical Catholicism; his most enduring monument will perhaps be 
these admirable effusions of heart to his sister, in which the director of 
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souls and the fond brother are inseparably welded. To write a letter, it 
is said, is to give over a portrait of your soul. In these letters the soul 
of Bishop Gay appears in a halo of Christian loveliness. They swarm 
with phrases and paragraphs of rare beauty. They are his best “eleva- 
tions.” Scarcely less charming are the letters to his life-long friend, the 
Abbé Perdrau, author of several works on the Blessed Virgin. Of them 
all Mgr. Baunard, the venerable rector of the Catholic University at Lille, 
writes in his introduction (p. 7) that they “speak with the familiar con- 
descendance of the language of the heart. For this man is all heart, 
with his ardor, delicacy, generosity, strength, and tenderness. His own 
soul is the most lovely vision he could offer us of his relations with those 
whom he held so dear.” The last years of his life were saddened by the 
unhappy conflicts that followed the death of the great cardinal. The 
historian will find a valuable document of that period (II. 330-341) in 
his letter to Mgr. Bellot des Miniéres, the successor of Cardinal Pie, 
Gay was the intimate friend of Gounod and Liszt, whose genius for music 
he is said to have shared. The names of many protagonists of the Catholi- 
cism of France decorate these pages: Gerbet, Guéranger, Besson, Jandel, 
Perreyve, and others. His judgment on Pére Hyacinthe, in 1866, is worth 
reading (II. 61). So, too, are his letters concerning the attempt to put 
on the Index the work of M. Olier on the Blessed Virgin, which work he 
defended successfully. Apropos of this incident he writes to the Abbé 
Perdrau (May 27, 1868; II. 69): “Cher ami, la forme est un temple et 
bien saint et vraiment tout divin; la formule est une maison que notre 
condition terrestre rend précieuse (peut-étre indispensable) ; mais que de 
gens tendent 4 changer cette demeure en prison! I] faudrait ]’élargir 
toujours, pour se rapprocher de l’état céleste, et eux vont la retrécissant 
sans cesse.”’ 

There is a very delicate and rarely keen page of self-study (II. 404) 
under very painful conditions. Had he so chosen, Gay might have left 
us a most poetic book on Christian Rome, a theme that appeals all- 
powerfully to the impressionable Gallic heart from Montaigne to Louis 
Veuillot. Asitis, theseletters to his sister are an “unicum ” in Christian 
literature—the very counterpart of the correspondence of Henriette and 
Ernest Renan. He loves himself to recall the friendships of Nysus and 
Euryalus, of Orestes and Pylades (II. 355), but only to add that, “since 
Jesus Christ, there can grow up and live no true friendship without the 
life-giving sap of the Savior.” Mgr. Baunard rightly says he has vainly 
sought in Christian antiquity for a parallel; perhaps if we had the cor- 
respondence of St. Cesarius of Arles with his sister Cesaria, of St. Bene- 
dict with St. Scholastica, or St. Paulinus with his wife Theresia, we should 
have analogous pages of the closest natural affection, uplifted, sanctified, 
transfigured in the Man-God. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Vie de Saint Bernard, Abbe de Clairvaux, par l’Abbé E. Vacandard, 
2d edition. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 2 vols., 8°., 1897, lii + 511, 581. 

“Ultimus inter patres, primis certe non impar,”’ wrote Mabillon as 
his judgment on the deeds and writings that make up the life of Bernard 
of Clairvaux. A man who could unite the praises of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and those of Luther and Calvin, the spirit of whose writings is enshrined 
in the “Imitation of Christ,” while these same writings have gone 
through five hundred editions since the discovery of printing, is surely a 
phenomenal figure. Other medieval men have performed immortal 
deeds; Bernard is one of the few of whom it may with all justice be 
said: “ Defunctus adhue loquitur.” 

What an epitome of Western history his life (1090-1153) offers to us! 
The reformation of monasticism that was as closely bound up with the 
life of the Church as feudalism was with that of the State; the bold and 
holy language of corrective charity, fearlessly spoken to layman and 
cleric, to nobles and’ bishops, to kings and popes; the incessant journeys 
through France, Germany and Italy; the preaching of a crusade; the 
creation of sixty-eight abbeys of Benedictine nuns throughout Europe, 
and of an endless series of abbeys for men; the pursuit of dangerous 
heresies and false philosophies ; the stern defence of ecclesiastical liberty 
and legislation; the sorrowing concern for every spiritual decay, in indi- 
viduals and nations; the vast correspondence with all conditions and 
ranks of men; the unity of all that varied activity that never once ceased 
to draw its direction and its purpose from the most wonderful of medi- 
eval societies, Clairvaux—all this, and much more, lends to the life of 
Saint Bernard the deepest human interest. He draws, charms, holds the 
student of his life, not by his inexhaustible energy, and his mellifluous 
oratory, nor by the architectonic character of his whole life, but by a 
higher power—the irresistible power of sanctity. In Bernard blossomed 
out all the romanticism of medieval sanctity, but with a luxuriance, a 
rich and swelling foison that the world had not yet seen. Here was a 
man, in the highest Christian sense “integer vitae scelerisque purus,” 
who had gone over to Jesus Christ as his “ miles,”» his henchman, faith- 
ful unto death. To reproduce in his own the life of Jesus was his sole 
thought; hence he could measure all the affairs of men by one simple 
standard, conformity with the will of Jesus. Only, Bernard grasped this 
principle with an unequalled intensity of persuasion, and applied it on all 
sides with an apostolic directness and simplicity that cut sharp and clear 
between the “elements of the world” and the teachings of the Savior. 
Out of the confusion of a hundred years’ war between priesthood and 
empire, between Rome and a wandering King of the Rhineland, the 
figure of Bernard arose, white, great, holy, refreshing, like the Head of 
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Shasta above the clouds. It seemed as if our Master, our Rabbi, again 
walked the earth. The enthusiasm for this Frenchman was paralleled 
only by the enthusiasm for the Italian Francis. In each the sublime 
Catholic gift of sanctity raised to the highest power every natural gift 
and quality, lifted them all into a super-national atmosphere, made them 
heroes of their own world, and endowed them with a spiritual hegemony 
over all future humanity. In Bernard the dominant force was the heart : 
“Da amantem et sentit quod dico,” says his epitomist, the author of the 
“ Tmitation.”” He was no Aristotelian, and in his pursuit of Abelard 
and Gilbert de la Porrée we recognize a genuine survival of the temper 
of Tertullian: “Quid Academiae et Ecclesiae! Quid luci cum tenebris! ” 
The Church was already in the full swing of that perilous transition 
which Cardinal Newman describes so admirably in his lectures on “'The 
Idea of a University,’’ and which she executed with safety, owing, 
largely, to the genius of St. Thomas. It was rightly seen, at a very early 
date, that Bernard stood for the old, the traditional, the patristic views 
of teaching, living, thinking in Christian life; for the enthusiasm, the 
“Tnnigkeit,” the personal note of a severe religious Catholicism. The 
stern, simple, grave architecture of Clairvaux, and not the “ mignardise”’ 
of a later date, represents the natural temperament of Bernard that was 
later saturated with the sweet dews of sanctity, but never could be sym- 
pathetic to any minimizing and compromising “ modernity” of thought 
and devices. 

The work of M. Vacandard is long enough before the public for a final 
judgment. It is a masterpiece of hagiology. Many years of special 
studies, close and accurate dealing with the original sources, numerous 
partial essays on different phases of the life of Bernard and the character 
of his time, have rendered M. Vacandard one of the chief authorities on 
all Bernardine questions. His work is really a Church history of the 
first half of the twelfth century, as seen from the portals of Clairvaux, 
He moves with caution and respect in this restoration of the world- 
dominating figure of Bernard. Modern by his severe method and habit 
of thought, he is in spiritual contact with the ideals of the great Saint. 
These two volumes lend themselves easily to citation and illustration, 
they deserve in every library a place among the best “ Lives ” of the cen- 
tury. THomAs J, SHAHAN. 


Zur Codification des Canonischen Rechts, Denkschrift von Dr, 
Hugo Laemmer. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1899. 8°, pp. 223. 


The learned professor of Canon Law at the University of Breslau 
offers us in this work an interesting account of all that has been done 
towards a codification of the canons since the Correctores Romani com- 
pleted their work on the “ Corpus.” 
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Codification is a problem which has received quite as much attention 
from students of the common law as from ecclesiastical legists. Lord 
Bacon, in his treatise “ De Augmentis Scientiarum,” affirmed the neces- 
sity of a revision and digest of the laws of England, which were to be 
found only in a vast accumulation of volumes; and he went so far as to 
approach King James with an offer of his services in compiling such a 
digest. Kent declared that the time was ripe for a digest of the Ameri- 
can law, “retaining what is applicable, and rejecting everything that is 
obsolete and inapplicable to our institutions.” And in more recent times 
we find distinguished supporters of codification of secular law in Pollock, 
Amos and Holland. The agitation has had a practical effect in some of 
our States, e. g., Georgia, California, North and South Dakota. 

The motive of the complaint and demands for reform voiced by so many 
eminent lawyers may be said generally to be a desire to have a great 
mass of decisions and statutes reduced in bulk, freed from incongruities 
and contradictions, and restated in an orderly and scientific form. 

The same evil against which our common law jurists are crying out, 
has also asserted itself in the domain of ecclesiastical law and has been 
the occasion of much complaint and study on the part of canonists. 
Since the Corpus was closed, decrees and decisions almost without number 
have been issued; contradictions occur between old and new laws; changed 
circumstances have rendered obsolete much of what was once binding, and 
the student of the canons finds the difficulty of his work enormously 
increased by the character of the sources from which he is obliged to 
draw. 

It is to be regretted that the Bishops of the Vatican Council were not 
permitted to complete their deliberations, for there is reason to believe 
that they would have taken up this vexed question of codification and 
proposed some practical solution. A great number of bishops from all 
parts of the Church presented petitions asking that the work done for- 
merly by Popes like Gregory IX and Boniface VIII might be taken up 
anew by Pius IX, with good results for the study and observance of the 
canons. ‘QObruimur legibus” was their complaint. The bishops of 
Naples asked for a “novum corpus juris;” the bishops of Central 
Italy for a “recognitio corporis juris;” the bishops of Canada 
for a “codificatio totius juris ecclesiastici;” and similar prayers were 
presented by French, German and Belgian prelates. Moreover, in the 
numerous supplications for revision of the law on many points was im- 
plied only too clearly the defective condition of our present body of law 
in view of modern circumstances. The untimely termination of the 
sessions of the council prevented the realization of the desires of all who 
were aware of the need of a remedy. But since then in the instruction, 
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“ Cum Magnopere,” we have had an exemplification of the work which 
the council might have initiated on general lines. 

Monsignor Laemmer’s work is really a history of codification, begin- 
ning with the time when Pierre Matthieu published his Liber Septimus 
Decretalium in 1588. The character and contents of the work of Mat- 
thieu, of the Liber Septimus of Clement VIII, the Bullarium of Benedict 
XIV, and the collections of decrees and decisions compiled by private 
individuals are set forth with the greatest accuracy and completeness, 

The account of the references to the matter in the Vatican Council 
is especially interesting. The efforts of post-Vatican writers to produce 
codifications of the law are also noticed very fully; e. g., the Codex 
Ecclesiae of Pezzani; the Codex Juris Pontificii of Colomiatti; the 
Codex Canonum of de Luise; the Jus Canonicum in Articulos Divisum 
of Pillet, and the Memento Juris of Deshayes. A work of similar char- 
acter, not mentioned by Laemmer, is the Proyecto de Cédigo Procesal 
Canonico, by Cadena y Eleta, published at Madrid in 1895. 

The subject treated in Monsignor Laemmer’s book has already been 
discussed in Canon Pillet’s work “ De la Codification du Droit Canonique,” 
published in 1897; but while Pillet discusses the necessity, opportune- 
ness, method and purpose of codification, Laemmer contents himself 
with simply recounting what has been done in this field up to the present 
time. This was probably the sole purpose which the author had in 
composing this work, and he has certainly succeeded in giving us the best 
record of the process of codification which we possess; but his opinions 
on the topics so freely treated by Pillet would have been welcome and 
valuable. JOHN T. CREAGH. 


i. Cithara Mea, by the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, author of Geoffrey Austin 
Student,” “The Triumph of Failure,” “My New Curate,” ete, 
Boston: Marlier, Callinan & Co., 8°, 1900. 


2. Studies in Poetry, Critical, Analytical, Interpretative. By Thomas 
O’Hagan, M.D., Ph. D. Boston: Marlier & Co, 1900. 8°, pp. 360, 


1. Why this fine poet should deem it necessary to load his title-page with 
a Latin and a Greek quotation is unanswered anywhere in “ Cithara Mea.’ 
This sort of pedantry has gone out of fashion, except perhaps in remote 
pulpits; and Father Sheehan speaks,—as it is the poet’s business to 
speak,—so convincingly the language of our time that English is nowhere 
in the body of the book insufficient for him. It is a volume of poems 
which those who have not lost, in the multitude of warring and super. 


ficial opinions, the power of appreciating poetry must read and reread 
with reverence and delight. There are defects in verse music, which show 
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the want of intelligent training in the use of English metres rather than 
lack of the natural musical sense. But these are as nothing compared 
to the elevation of thought, the restrained warmth of imagination, the 
quality of making the objects of observation glow and burn; and the ex- 
quisite insight that characterizes the poems of an author who ought not to 
be ranked after Francis Thompson. Father Sheehan might have kept 
four or five of these poems seven years longer, to chisel the form. “The 
Dreaded Dawn,” for instance, can only be prevented from getting into 
all the anthologies by its inequality of treatment. It opens with the 
Swinburnian music : 


‘“Ismene! we walked the sands together, 

And I was winter and you were May; 
But our love of the sea broke time asunder, 
Made summer for both that happy day.” 


You trust yourself to this flowery pathway, but strike a pebble in the 
very next stanza: 


“‘Ismene! your hand was gathered in mine, 
As the heart of a rose in its withered leaves, 
And your finger petals twined and closed, 
As your memory twines around him that grieves.” 


What poet has described the hand-clasp of a child better than by that 
simile of “the heart of a rose?” It deserves the most perfect setting ;— 
Father Sheehan has not troubled himself about that. With the music of 
the first line in our ears,— 


“Tsmene! we walked the sands together,”— 


he adds this lumbering arrangement: 


“Tsmene! you said, Hark, hark to the waves, 
And the echoing sound from the far-off shore. 
I wonder if angels play with shells, 
Do they start at the leap of the sea’s long roar ?”’ 


In four carefully modulated stanzas the poem would have been perfect, 
In eleven it is as terrible an example of how a poet may spoil his own 
inspiration as George H. Miles’ “Said the Rose.” That, too, would bea 
lyric for all time were it not for its diffusiveness, though no one can find 
fault with its music. Browning has not given us any evidence of insight 
more keen than the last line of this poem; but it is impossible not to be 
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righteously indignant with a poet,—and we use the word advisedly,—who 
could butcher it in this way: 
“TIsmene! I hoped thy child-soul gazed 
Through eyes that were soft as the eyes of a fawn, 
Alas! ’twas a woman’s soul looked at me— 
Iwas face to face with the dreaded dawn.” 

Father Sheehan is a very fortunate man, not in having written the 
most successful of all novels in English dealing with priestly life, or in 
having shown unmistakable signs of the possession of the highest poetical 
talent, but in evidently possessing that artistic quality of growth whieh 
will force him to remedy the minor defects of the very finest qualities. 

2. Dr. O’ Hagan is very ardent and enthusiastic. “To all who dream and 
build and dwell,” he says, “in the enchanted realms of poesy this volume 
is inscribed by the author.” He writes on Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” 
Browning’s “A Death in the Desert,” Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” Wordsworth’s “On Intimations of Immortality,” Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,” Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” Keat’s “ Eve of 
St. Agnes,” Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

The simplicity and ardor with which he takes up the defense of 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” against those who think that “seems” does 
not mean “is” and that the late laureate was not a firm believer in Chris- 
tianity is very attractive. He does not make out a very good case, but 
one feels that, in this era of cold analysis, one has found a man with a 
warm heart where he expected to discover only a scientific critic. Dr 
OQ’ Hagan’s artless reverence for Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s opinion in all time 
of doubt is likewise a charming evidence of his enthusiasm. Coventry 
Patmore declares somewhere that the devil is the only entirely analytical 
creature,—therefore, he is the devil. Deep in his mind Dr. O’Hagan 
seems to be of the same opinion, and there is not one line of destructive 
analysis in this book. A Catholic who could resist the temptation to 
point out the heresy in Wordsworth— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar, 


is even rarer than the rhetorician who can fail to accent the falseness 
of Shakspere’s famous metaphor about taking arms against a sea of 
troubles. The young person who cannot be moved to admiration by Dr 
O’Hagan’s love of beauty ought never have been permitted to learn to 
read at all. 

Maurice F, E@an. 
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The Rulers of the South: Sicily, Calabria, Malta. By Francis Marion 
Crawford, with a hundred original drawings by Henry Brokman- 
2 vols., 8°, pp. 391, 407. Macmillan, New York, 1900. 

The interest in the ancient Trinacria of the Greeks and the Romans, 
the home of mythical giants, Laestrygons and Cyclops, can never die out. 
Together with the neighboring mainland of Italy, whose fate it has 
always shared for better or for worse, Sicily is one of the oldest seats of 
humanity in the West. Before he died, Freeman was engaged on a work 
that was to be as classical for Sicilian history as his “Norman Conquest” 
for that of England. The novelist, Mr. Crawford, has seized on these 
marvelous lands as the subject of an historical sketch in two volumes. 
They deal with the story of southern Italy and Sicily in the Greek and 
Roman times, also under the Goths, Byzantines, Saracens, and Normans. 
A very brief sketch of the later Sicilian history and a chapter on the 
Mafia are added. Altogether it makes a volume of pleasant reading for 
the dilettante, illustrated as it is with rare skill by the hand of Henry 
Brokman. Gibbon, the new Histoire Générale of Lavisse and Rambaud, 
Amari, Delarc, among the moderns, seem to have furnished most of 
the material. The bibliography in the beginning would have been more 
welcome and useful, if it had been extended considerably and the dates, 
years, and places of publication been given in each case. Any modern 
bibliography, e. g., of Sicily, would be extensive,—but the best works 
could have been gathered under appropriate rubrics, as is the case in the 
“Italie” of the Librairie Larousse. The name of Freeman does not 
appear, yet no man in this century wrote more sensibly or more enthusi- 
astically about Sicily. Nor does the great work of Lenormant, “ La 
Grande Grece’’ find a mention. Yet it is a classic. I might mention 
other standard authors. It would have been well if their materials, 
instead of being narrated in a long and somewhat desultory manner, had 
been broken up under some such general titles as political institutions, 
social life, and the like. Otherwise it is a vague and unclear picture 
that results from the reading of so costly a book that aims at being more 
than a mere account of travel. Mr. Crawford is a master of historical 
narrative as often as his imagination is roused. Witness this paragraph 
in which he sculptures for us the moment that saw the creation of the 
enormous ruins of Selinus in Sicily (I, 90.) : 

“No earthly hands, bent on blotting out the story of Selinus, could 
have done such work, neither the crowbar and lever of the Carthaginian, 
nor the giant powder of the modern engineer. Nature herself did the 
deed. In the morning the seven temples of Selinus were standing whole 
and perfect against the pale and dazzling sky; at noonday the air grew 
eultry and full of a yellow glare, the sea lay still as liquid lead, and the 
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sleeping beast on the field woke suddenly in terror of something far 
below, that could be felt rather than heard; an hour and more went by 
and then the long low sound that is like no other came up from the 
depths of the world, and the woodland heaved like the tidal swell of the 
ocean, once, twice, and thrice, and was still, and a great cloud of white 
dust hung where the seven temples had stood. As they fell, so they lie 
and will lie for all time, a very image of the abomination of desolation.” 

As a modernized chronicle of the loveliest of Southern lands, written 
by a master of pure English and a man of heart and religion, this beauti- 
ful specimen of the bookmaker’s art ought to be everywhere welcomed. 
What work shall we have next to complete the trilogy of which the “Ave 
Roma Immortalis” and these volumes are a promise ? 

THomas J, SHAHAN. 


. The Last Years of St. Paul, Abbé Constant Fouard, translated by 
George F. X. Griffith. New York: Longmans,1900. 8°, pp. xiii + 
326. 

2. Saint Jean-Baptiste de la Salie (1651-1719), A. Delaire. 8°, 
pp. 210. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1900. 


3. Saint Antoine de Padoue (1195-1231). L’abbé Albert Lepitre. 
Paris: Lecoffre, 1901; 8°, pp. viii + 209. 


4. Sainte Gertrude (1256?-1303). Gabriel Ledos. Paris: Lecoffre 
(Les Saints) 1901. 8°, pp. iv + 20%. 


1. With this work the Abbé Fouard completes his life of Saint Paul. 
With the volume on St. Paul and His Missions (Longmans, 1894) it 
makes a succinct and edifying account of the first spreading of Chris- 
tianity outside of Judea. M. Fouard writes for the educated Catholics 
of our time, not for the small world of critical, self-narrowing specialists, 
who fritter away in minute and useless burrowing the great religious 
and pedagogical value and interest of the life of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. From cover to cover this book is useful and elevating reading ; 
it well might be made, with its companion volume, a manual of the 
earliest church history in our colleges, academies and high schools. Or, 
at least, a summary of the lives of SS. Peter and Paul might be com- 
piled from the writings of M. Fouard, with some additional chapters 
that would bring the story up to the death of St. John in the early part 
of the second century. 


2. In this brief life of the holy founder of the Institute of Christian 


Schools, M. A. Delaire has outlined the figure of one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors. Faithful to the traditions of “Les Saints”, he 
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sketches the social surroundings of de la Salle, the influences that shaped 
his growth, the character of popular education at the time, his gradual 
calling to the children of the poor, his relations with that “pepiniére” of 
holiness, Saint Sulpice, his pedagogical principles, and his training 
schools, his sufferings, and the incredible final expansion of his work. 
For the many who have not read the very valuable pedagogical writings 
of the Saint, or the classical life of him by the Abbé Guibert, superior of 
the Seminary of the Catholic Institute at Paris, this small book offers 
the aromatic essence of the life and works of one of the great Friends of 
Humanity in these newest times. As the ages wear away the peculiar 
genius of de la Salle will appear more and more. And if the democratic 
tendencies of the present times be finally triumphant, then we shall not 
need to prophesy, when we assert that his memory will yet be held in 
wondering benediction by the generations destined to supplant our own. 


3. Among the Franciscan saints none, after the “ Poverello” himself, 
caught the European imagination like the young Portuguese noble, Fer- 
nando, who quitted in 1220 the Canons of St. Augustine at Lisbon to 
follow the voices of martyrdom, perfection, apostolate, that solicited pow- 
erfully his ardent soul. In eleven short years he fulfilled a great mis- 
sion in Morocco, in France, and finally (1229-1231) at Padua, in Italy, 
where he died (June 13, 1231). Within a year, contrary to all custom 
and in obedience to a wave of popular sentiment and piety, he was canon- 
ized at Spoleto (May 30, 1232). ‘To-day the visitor to Padua is drawn as 
once, almost unconsciously, to the great, lonely pile that is known at 
“Tl Santo,” and beneath which lie the remains of this extraordinary man- 
His energetic spirit was at once transfused into the Franciscan body, and 
completed the more mystic, calm, and gentle traditions of the founder. 
Legend, with its deft and fanciful hand, soon wound a romantic garment 
about this figure of a great popular medieval preacher; she was aided 
by the peculiar Franciscan method of preparing formal and official lives 
of the great saints of the brotherhood, to be read in their assemblies or 
cut up into lessons in their breviaries, thus securing a uniformity of tra- 
dition. M. Lepitre has gone over all the sources of the life of Saint 
Antony,—the original and contemporary ones are very few, scarcely more 
than an anonymous account, quite incomplete as to facts, drawn up before 
the death of Soeiro Vegas II, a bishop of Lisbon, who died in 1232, and 
containing information furnished by that prelate and by the anonymous 
writer himself, who claims to have been an eye-witness of the events he 
narrates. Some think the writer was John de Peckham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; others that the style resembles much the first life of St 
Francis himself by Thomas of Celano. M. Lepitre does considerable 
pruning among the miracles of St. Anthony, for many of which there 
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care only late and uncertain vouchers; yet he leaves us an admirable 
-Saintly figure of the “Dugento.” Apart from the undeniable influence 
Antony exercised on the development of the Franciscan ideas, what a 
psychological interest is awakened by this ardent soul, a knight of Jesus, 
who roams the world in pursuit of His enemies and consumes himself in 
an incredible double activity of contemplation and action! In the his- 
tory of humanity such men are akin to the great elemental forces of 
nature, the flood, the lightning, the rushing wind—they have their 
appointed place in the great economy of life as mapped out from above, 
and move irresistibly in their functions when the appointed hour has 
‘dawned, Though this life is written chiefly for students, its critical con- 
tributions to the history of the time cannot fail to be transferred, eventu- 
ally, to the popular lives of the “ Thaumaturgus.” 


4. M. Ledos has made of this subject a contribution to the beginnings 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Out of the revelations and 
spiritual exercises of Saint Gertrude of Helft (near Eisleben) and her 
‘friend Saint Mechtilde he has culled abundant and interesting para- 
graphs that give to the volume a specifically religious and even mystic 

-character, The texts are taken from the Benedictine edition of the 
-writings of these famous mystics (Revelationes Gertrudianae ac Mechtil- 
‘dianae, Paris, Oudin, 1875) and from the French translation of Ger- 
trudes “Herald of Divine Love’’ (ibid. 1878). The volumes of “ Les 
Saints ” are very unequal, and it seems at times as if there were a want 
-of unity in their composition. We opened this book, expecting to find 
Saint Gertrude properly placed in the midst of useful chapters on the 
growth, tendencies, and peculiarities of the German mysticism of the 
thirteenth century. A few foot-notes refer us to some superior modern 
‘treatises on the same. But the popular, useful character of this collec- 
tion demanded that the gist of these books should be gathered by the 
writer of “Saint Gertrude” and given tothe public. There are volumes 
to spare on the devotional side of medieval and modern Catholic life,— 
what was wanted, it seems to us, on this occasion, was a clear and 
succinct history of the beginnings of that powerful current of spiritual 
forces that dominated the thought and action of the Middle Ages from 
Saint Bernard to Thomas 4 Kempis and the “Deutsche Theologie,” 
something like M. Hallberg’s introduction to his “Sainte Mathilde” in 
the same series. As these volumes are making their way into English, 
this would be an easy method of popularizing the conclusions of scien- 
tific histories that otherwise are scarcely known, even by name, to the 
best educated of our American people. 

Tomas J. SHAHAN. 
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De la Psychologie des Religions, Raoul de Ja Grasserie. Paris: 
Alcan, 1899; 8°, pp. 308. 

As the title indicates, the author, a laureate of the French Institute 
and judge of the court of Rennes, has tried on psychological grounds to 
account for the striking beliefs and practices that characterize the 
religious systems of the world. Whether any particular form of religion 
is to be accepted as revealed and true he does not stop to inquire. This 
question lies outside his immediate purpose. He disclaims all controver- 
sial designs. In every form of religion he finds a phase of human 
thought, a philosophy of life, a systematic program of conduct devised 
to meet the intellectual, moral, and sentimental needs of man. Hence 
three main questions propose themselves for solution. What are the 
characteristic elements of religion considered as a universal phase of 
human thought? What are the psychological laws that have governed 
their genesis and development? What are the chief motives that have 
inclined men to religion? The answers to these questions form the 
threefold division of the work under review. 

In the first part the author makes a survey of the characteristic 
elements of religion, grouping them under the threefold head of doc- 
trine, morals, and cult or ritual. In the treatment of this heterogeneoas 
mass of material he shows more than ordinary power of analysis, though 
he does not escape the fault of making repetitions, a fault that attaches 
also to the other portions of his work. In his analysis and treatment of 
the moral side of religion he makes many solid and suggestive observa- 
tions, mingled, however, with others that do not commend themselves to 
sound Christian philosophy; as, for example, his severe animadversions 
on the underlying principles of the doctrines of original sin and the 
vicarious atonement. 

A point on which he dwells at length,—and, strange to say, one that 
is generally overlooked by writers on the connection of morality with 
religion,—is the distinction between ritual morals (morale cultuelle) and 
natural morals (morale naturelle, psychologique). In the former are 
eluded all obligations and privileges directly connected with cult, and 
hence looked upon as the expression of divine will. Natural morals refer 
primarily to all that is forbidden, permitted, or enjoined by natural law. 
Now, he observes, in all but the highest religions, ritual morals are not 
in harmony with natural morals, but have permitted—nay, even enjoined— 
Tites that are repugnant to the moral sense, as cannibalism, human sacri- 
fices, acts of gross sensuality. This leads him to the view that in the 
lower religions there is no dependance of natural morals on religion, 

This conclusion, however, is erroneous. He seems not sufficiently to 
distinguish between the sense of moral obligation and the appreciation 
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of its extent. Peoples belonging to lower grades of culture have but an 
imperfect appreciation of the extent of moral obligation. Many things 
shocking our sense of right seem perfectly proper to them. But they 
are not wholly devoid of moral sense, and so far as that sense of right and 
wrong extends, just so far is their moral conduct, as a rule, strengthened 
by religious sanctions. This is shown by their belief in retribution of 
good and evil deeds after death, by their use of ordeals, by their view 
that sickness and other calamities are often sent by the gods as punish- 
ment of theft, adultery and other crimes. 

Now at the time that hnman sacrifices, cannibalism, self-mutilation, 
and unchaste rites were made forms of divine worship, they were looked 
upon as perfectly proper, owing to the limited recognition of the extent 
of moral obligation. But in the course of time some of these peoples 
improved their state of culture. A better appreciation of the moral stand- 
urd led them to see that certain traditional customs were wrong. Asa 
result, they discarded them gradually from ordinary conduct long before 
they modified in corresponding manner their cult; for religious usage, 
like legal justice, is a strongly conservative force and yields but slowly 
to the more progressive recognition of a higher moral standard. This is 
the reason why ritual morals, like vested legal rights, have often been 
out of harmony with an ever growing sense of right and wrong. 

Another point on which the author lays great, and we may say, undue 
stress is the existence outside of Christianity of rites analogous to the 
Christian sacraments. He expects that his remarks on this head will bea 
surprise to his Christian readers, especially Catholics, who have long been 
pursuaded that sacramental rites are peculiar to the Christian Church 
alone. How theauthor, born and brought up among Catholics, could have 
arrived at so naive a view is surprising, the more so as the majority of 
the pagan rites he instances were discovered and made known to European 
scholars by Catholic missionaries. It is to Peru and Mexico of the time 
of the Spanish conquest that he directs our attention in order to show that 
those distant peoples were familiar with rites corresponding to Baptism, 
Communion, auricular Confession, and other sacraments. He could 
have found a more striking resemblance to our Communion service in 
the Mithraic rites mentioned by Justin and other early apologists, or 
better still, by the Haoma sacrifice of the modern Zoroastrians. But 
these examples seem to have escaped his notice. More surprising still 
is his attempt to find a parallel to the sacrament of Confirmation in the 
Mexican rite of purifying children by passing them quickly over a 
blazing fire. 

In the second part of his work he expounds the psychologic laws 
that he thinks have operated to produce the characteristic features of 
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religion. He enumerates them as follows: the Law of Efficient Causes, 
the Law of Progressive Evolution, the Law of Rarifaction and Con- 
densation, the Laws of Heterogeneity, Symbolism, Formalism, Mythism, 
Imitation, the Law of the Unity of the Human Mind, the Law of 
Capillarity, the Law of Alternation between the Subjective and Objective, 
the Law of Alternation between the Concrete and the Abstract. 

Some of these are undoubtedly of importance, but such as have this 
merit were well known to the thinking public before M. de la Grasserie’s 
book appeared, Such are the principle of the uniformity of human 
thought in like conditions, that of the human craving for perfection, 
which he inaptly calls the Law of Capillarity, and that of Progressive 
Evolution, though why he omitted the corresponding Law of Retro- 
gressive Development is hard to see. His application of most of the 
laws he enumerates is too subjective and too superficial to create the 
impression that they are principles that can guide one to results of 
genuine value. Thus he tries to show how his Law of Alternation 
between the Subjective and the Objective is exemplified in the theory, 
which he takes to be an established truth, that religion, beginning as 
ghost-worship, developed by a natural and mechanical process into 
nature-worship and anthropomorphic polytheism,—a theory which 
ignores the capital fact that nature-worship is a characteristic feature 
of primitive religions and which is discountenanced by the majority of 
thoughtful writers on religion at the present day. 

The third part consists of a summary exposition of the various 
emotions that enter as formative influences in religious development. 
While not without sound observations, this exposition is marred by the 
presence of others that do not commend themselves to a critical mind. 
Most thoughtful readers will agree with the author that the primitive 
belief in immortality did not arise from the consideration that strict 
justice, not being found in this world, calls for a continuance of life 
after death. But at the same time they will recognize the inadequacy of 
his theory that the belief grew out of the instinctive desire of self- 
preservation. ‘The dream theory has much more likelihood than this. 

Even more objectionable is his view that it is fear of suffering that 
gave rise to the primitive conception of deities as evil spirits, and that 
only long afterwards did the conception of good deities take shape as the 
mechanical result of man’s instinctive desire for happiness. Most 
scholars incline to the view that belief in beneficent deities is as primitive 
as belief in evil deities, the former being the personalities connected with 
the beneficial phenomena of nature. 

The main fault of the work is that the author has proceeded to phi- 
losophize without first making sure of his facts. He has attempted a 
task too great for his range of accurate knowledge. 
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In teaching and practice the Buddhism of Thibet and China is 
altogether different from the religious system set up by Buddha. Yet 
to the author Buddhism is one homogeneous system. He confounds the 
different and contradictory eschatologies of primitive and Lamaistic 
Buddhism. He erroneously talks of the virgin-birth of Buddha. He 
devotes several pages to an enumeration of resemblances between Buddhism 
and Catholicism, unsuspicious of the fact that the majority of the alleged 
Buddhist analogies have been shown to be exaggerations and anach- 
ronisms. Missing the peculiar meaning of “ Karma,” he applies it inap- 
propriately to the evil consequences that a man’s immoral conduct may 
bring to his wife or children. 

It must have been a long time since the author read the early narra- 
tive of Genesis, for he says it was Cain who first offered to God an ani- 
mal victim and that in consequence of this inappropriate gift he incurred 
the divine displeasure ! 

He shows a slender acquaintance with the results of sound biblical 
scholarship when he asserts that the Jews had no sacred literature before 
the captivity. ‘ 

A fair knowledge of Christian doctrine would have saved him from 
such blunders as to say that Confirmation is a sacrament for the remis- 
sion of sin, conferred at the time of puberty; that the words of consecra- 
tion in the Mass are a magic formula constraining God to come down 
into the bread and wine; that the bliss of heaven for Christians consists 
in a trance-like gaze on the essence of God to the forgetfulness and dis- 
regard of all other beings. In fact, whether intended or not, the book 
from beginning to end is a veiled attack on Christian doctrine and ritual. 
It is a book that will do harm to Christian readers of weak faith and of 
undiscriminating judgment. But in learned circles it will not exercise 
any deep or lasting influence. CHARLES F. AIKEN. 


Illustrated Explanation of the Apostles’ Creed. Adapted from 
the original of Rev. H. Rolfus, D. D., by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, 
C. 88. R. Benziger, New York, 1901. 12 mo., pp. 360. 


The series of popular explanations of the Commandments, Sacra- 
ments and Apostles’ Creed, which Dr, Rolfus prepared for the German 
Catholic faithful of the last two decades, has gradually found its way 
into an English dress through the efforts of Father Girardey. The 
present volume is divided into two parts: the first dealing with the 
nature, object, sources, necessity, and properties of Faith; the second, 
exposing in orderly detail the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The exposition, while familiar, is as full as might reasonably be 
expected in a work of this nature, and there is an abundant sprinkling of 
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scripture texts throughout. A reflection, practice, and prayer accompany 
the exposition of each article, as the volume is intended primarily for 
the faithful. The ninth article on the Holy Catholic Church comprises 
more than one fourth of the book and is very well presented. Sunday- 
school teachers will find this work a valuable source of information, 
while the faithful cannot fail to profit by perusal of its contents. 

We would like to have seen the elements of faith more carefully differ- 
entiated from the elements of reason, especially in the chapter on original 
sin (p. 95). The darkening of the intellect, and the hardening of the 
will to evil, were indirect, and not positive consequences of man’s origi- 
nal transgression. The so-called “ wounding of nature,’’ was, in the last 
analysis, a withdrawal of original justice, which resulted in a civil war 
of the faculties thus deprived of their higher source of subordinating 
harmony. The Fathers were wont to regard the parable of the man 
“who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among robbers who- 
also stripped and wounded him” as a type of fallen man stript of his 
supernatural and wounded in his natural belongings. The enumeration 
of the four wounds, first collectively mentioned by Venerable Bede, soon 
became classic, and a positive meaning was soon associated with his 
phrases. St. Thomas, however, invariably explains the wounds of nature 
as privative, not positive, as relative, not absolute ; and calls attention to 
accumulated actual sin as a factor to be reckoned with in accounting for 
man’s proclivity to evil. Thus objective analysis, and not the exegesis 
of a parable, has since become the theologian’s tessera. It would seem, 
therefore, advisable in preaching or exposing this doctrine, if for no other 
reason than to forestall cavil, to disassociate the purely privative conse- 
quences of original transgression from the positive results of repeated 
actual sin which have intensified the sinfulness of the race and added 
habit to privation. 

EpmunpD T. SHANAHAN. 


Le Portrait de N. S. Jesus Christ, d’aprés le Saint-Suaire de Turin 
avec reproductions photographiques, par Arthur Loth. H. Oudin, 
Paris, 1900. Pp. 64. 


This pamphlet of 64 pages describes a remarkable phenomenon which 
occurred in Turin, Italy, on May 28, 1898. The Cathedral of St. John, 
in the city, numbers amongst its relics a large sheet of fine linen which 
a nobleman of France presented to the collegiate church of Lirey in 
1253, and which, after undergoing various changes of owners and abodes, 
came to Turin in 1694, and has remained there ever since. 

It is reputed to be one of the winding sheets in which the body of 
our Divine Savior was wrapped at the time of the entombment. It is 
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143 feet in length and 4 feet 8 inches in width, and bears on its time- 
yellowed surface, in a deep'ruddy brown shade, the double image, front 
and back, of a human form, as if, when the body of Our Lord was laip 
upon one portion of the long sheet and the other part was folded down 
over it, His image left its impress on the cloth. 

On account of this, the winding-sheet has ever been an object of 
veneration to many of the faithful, who have looked upon it as an authen- 
tic relic of our Divine Lord, and have visited it in thousands on the rare 
occasions when it has been exposed to the public gaze. During the 
exhibition of sacred art, which occurred in Turin in 1898, an exposition 
of the winding-sheet took place, and permission was obtained from King 
Humbert, the hereditary guardian of the sacred relic, to photograph it, 
in the seemingly vain hope that a long exposure with plates made espe- 
cially sensitive to the dark color of the sheet would accumulate an amount 
of detail invisible to the naked eye, as happens when photographic 
methods are employed in the study of manuscripts, etc. The work was 
placed in the hands of a committee of gentlemen possessing the neces- 
sary scientific and technical skill and of undoubted repute. Several 
plates were exposed in the camera, and of those two were amazingly suc- 
cessful; but in place of obtaining a negative or image in which the 
lights and shadows of the original appear as shadows and lights, the 
operators were astonished to find that the plate was a positive, representing 
in light and shade, with a marvellous perfection of detail, a front and back 
view of the body of Our Savior. Attempts to explain this strange phe- 
nomenon have not been wanting, but all have been far from satisfactory. 
It could not have been caused by the action of the myrrh and aloes with 
which the body was anointed, for this method of embalming was common 
among the Jews, and there is no evidence at hand of a like occurrence ; 
moreover, produced in this way the image would be exaggerated in width 
and distorted, and would not present the clearly-defined, projected pro- 
portions it does in the photograph. Other explanations, such as some 
electrical influence, or the painting of a negative image on the sheet at 
some past epoch, are shown to be equally futile; and, therefore, the author 
concludes that the phenomenon is an evidence of the authenticity of the 
sheet, now venerated in the Cathedral of Turin as the veritable piece of 
linen which was purchased by Joseph of Arimathea, in which the sacred 
body of the Redeemer was enfolded for burial. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN. 
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Eine Bibliothek der Symbole und Theologischer Tractate 
zur Bekampfung des Priscillianismus und westgothischen Arian- 
ismus aus dem VI Jahrhundert, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
theologischen Literatur in Spanien, von Dr. Karl Kiinstle, Mainz, 
Kirchheim, 1900. 8°, pp. x + 181. 


Among the publications that grace the “Researches in Christian 
Literature and the History of Dogma,’’ carried on by Dr. Ehrhard and 
Dr. Kirsch, a contribution of Dr. Kiinstle, professor at the University 
of Freiburg in Baden, has a special interest for us. It is a scholarly 
examination of the contents of a very ancient manuscript of great 
importance for the history of Catholic doctrine and the conversion of 
the last Germanic tribes that clung to Arianism.’ 

In this book known to Mabillon’ and constantly used by such emi- 
nent modern savants in the history of the ecclesiastical tradition of 
ancient creeds as Caspari and Kattenbusch,* are to be found a great 
number of very old ecclesiastical symbols of faith or creeds (Credo), 
most of them of avery pronounced anti-Arian or anti-Priscillianist 
character. 

In its present condition the Augiensis XVIII (A) contains fifteen 
such symbols of faith, twelve expositions of symbols, and eighteen 
“tractatus” of a Trinitarian character or purpose. Besides these, it 
contains actually a “corpus’’ of expositions of the Pater Noster, and 
quite at the end, a fragment (twenty-four books) of the ancient Irish 
collection of Canons.‘ 

Dr. Kiinstle makes it clear that originally it contained, in addition 
to certain liturgical pieces, the famous “ Hispana” collection of Canons 
made in the early part of the seventh century, for he skillfully iden- 
tifies A. with the codex described by the scriptor-monk Reginbert in a 
very ancient catalogue of the library of the monastery of Reichenau.® 








1The manuscript is the famous Codex Augiensis (Reichenau, xvii, membr. 
fol. 2 col. foliorum 90, saec. ix,) preserved at Carlsruhe in the Hof und Landes- 
bibliothek. 

* Liber in majori folio insignis, in quo habentur omnes patrum Expositiones in 
orationem dominicam atque etiam variae fidei confessiones, Iter Germanicum, 
Hamburg, 1717, p. 92. 

3Caspari, Ungedruckte, unbeachtete und wenig beachtete Quellen zur Ges- 
chichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregeln, Christiania, 1866; Das apostolische 
Symbol, seine Entstehung, sein geschichtlicher Sinn, seine ursprungliche Stellung 
im Kultus und in der Theologie der Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Symbolik und Dog- 
mengeschichte. I Band. Die Grundgestalt des Symbols. Leipzig, 1894. 

*Wasserschleben, Die Irische Kanonensammlung. Leipzig, 2d ed., 1884. 

°Cf. Neugart, Episcopatus Constantiensis, I, 1, pp. 586-552. Here among 
other catalogues or inventories is one beginning : ‘‘ Incipit brevis librorum, quos 
ego Reginbertus indignus monachus atque scriba in insula coenobii vocabulo Sindle- 
ozes Auua sub dominatu Waldonis, Heitonis, Erlebaldi et Ruadhelmi ababtum 
eorum permissu de meo gradu scripsi aut scribere feci vel donatione amicorum 
suscepi.”’ 
5cu 
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Among the books recorded here by Reginbert, of whose very beauti- 
ful handwriting we possess yet a specimen (Kiinstle, op. cit. p, 3) is the 
following, indisputably identical with A. as described by Mabillon : 

“Imprimis liber unus prae grandis, in quo continentur super ora- 
tionem dominicam nonnullorum catholicorum explanationes. Deinde 
super symbolum apostolorum quam plurimorum orthodoxorum tracta- 
tiones cum caeteris de fide tractantibus diverso modo explanationibus. 
Et expositio de missa et de ordine ecclesiastico missae, et de ordinibus 
ecclesiasticis, est de ratione sacramenti baptismatis. Deinde diversi 
canones, id est Graeciae, Africae, Galliae Hispaniaeque. Postea decre- 
tales epistolae antistitum Romanorum, ac deinceps canones ex veteri et 
novo testamento compositi, postmodum diversi libri poenitentiarum.” 

Kiinstle is of opinion that A. was copied out by Reginbert, between 802 
and 806. The latter would have received it, as described, by way of the 
Frankish kingdom, whither it had penetrated from Spain. In some Co- 
lumban monastery the Irish canons were superadded,—among its original 
“diversi libri poenitentiarum ”’ was perhaps one of those Irish “ Peniten- 
tials” current among the Franks in the course of the seventh century. 
The Alcuin fragments would be added by Reginbert himself, thus making 
802 the “terminus ad quem” for the materials of the collection. Dr. Kiinstle 
follows no farther the disappearance of the “Liturgica” and the “His- 
pana” from A., but promises to come back to the Expositions of the 
Pater Noster. Nor does he pursue the questions raised by the presence 
of the “Collectio Hibernensis” and other Irish “curiosa” that this unique 
manuscript seems to have preserved for us. His main thesis is exclusively 
historico-dogmatic,—the where, when, and why of the formation of this 
collection of doctrinal formulae against the heresies of Arius and 
Priscillian. 

It is with increasing interest and profit that we follow his dissection 
of some fifty texts of creeds, creed-expositions and dogmatic treatises 
on the same creeds. We are moving in a world of German Arianism 
and Spanish Manichaeism or Priscillianism. Saint Ambrose is at one 
end of the scene; at the other stand councils and historical events that 
belong to Spain and Portugal of the latter half of the sixth century: 
Dr. Kiinstle is all in proving that when a work can throw some 
new light on the formation of the Apostles’ Creed, on the acceptance in 
the West of the creed of Constantinople and a peculiar tradition of 
the older creed of Nice; when it can offer the oldest manuscript tradi- 
tion for the theological writings of Boethius; when it can no longer 
be overlooked in the literary history of the Athanasian creed; when it 
reveals to us the true shape of the reply of Pope St. Damasus to Pris- 
cillian, adds another and unknown letter to the correspondence of 
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Fulgentius of Ruspe, and perhaps another title to the list of the works 
of Orosius, it can no longer be overlooked by the literary historians of 
dogma—if not epoch-making, it is highly suggestive and illustrative, 


‘and must call forth further investigations of possibly great utility. Not 


only is the collection as such the work of a Spanish theologian—nay, of 
the Third Council of Toledo in 589—but by far the greater part of its 
texts are individually of Spanish provenance, thus placing in our hands 
a documentary history of Arianism and Priscillianism that is Spanish 
from every point of view. We may say of the whole collection what 
is said (p. 134) of a single text, that it is “die reifste Frucht der Span- 
ischen Theologie,” from A. D. 400 to A. D. 600. 

Dr. Kiinstle grasps firmly the thread of authentic church history as 
he moves along in his labyrinth, yet he bears aloft the double light of 
philological usage and combination. His work is very consoling, for it 
betrays exact academic training and therewith a prudent self-control 
that refuses to drive a hypothesis to exhaustion or to trifle floridly with 
the reader for the sake of victories of a subjective character. All this 
is, indeed, far from the flowing narrative of Gams—it is pick-axe and 
dynamite work, but at the end a new tunnel is opened, and the old 
scenes are viewed from a new and dazzling standpoint. 

From the general conclusions of the author we would not dare to 
differ. They are well worked out and are likely to stand, at least in the 
absence of positive testimonies to the contrary; for, after all, there is no 
little “innere Kritik” of a constructive character in this work. The 
collapse of the carefully established proofs of the paganism of Boethius 
is a lesson of warning to all men of erudition. Dr. Kiinstle himself 
brings the most convincing “ testimony” for the Christianity of Boethius. 
However, keen trained scent, the capacity of receiving accurately a 
guiding impression, an organic skill born of aptitude, experience and 
constant handling of a certain class of documents, a steady vigilance 
against certain temptations and sources of scientific shipwreck, aré an 
enviable equipment for an explorer, and rightly create an a priori con- 
fidence in his judgments. When Dr. Kiinstle says (p. 144) that A. isa 
unique manuscript for the history of Dogma in the Middle Ages, no one 
will gainsay him. He can rightly claim that he is the first to reveal its 
importance, unsuspected by such scholars as Walch and Hahn from 
whose collections explorers usually start on their journeys.’ To the 
thirteen most ancient symbols known to Walch and Hahn A. adds two, 

1 Bibliotheca symbolica vetus ex monumentis quinque priorum saeculorum 
maxime collecta et observationibus historicis ac criticis illustrata, Lemgoviae, 1770. 


Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche, von A. Habn, Breslau 
(2d ed.), 1877. ; 
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the Creed of Rufinus (op. cit. No. 37, p. 86) and a hitherto unprinted 
creed, attributed to Saint Augustin (ibid. No. 13, p. 47). It is with all 
justice that the author maintains that A. offers us the oldest “ Bibliotheca 
Symbolica” of Western Christendom. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum Neupla- 
tonismus und Mysterienwesen. Line litterarhistorische Unter- 
suchung, von Hugo Koch. Mainz, Kircheim, 1900, 8°, pp. xii+276. 


For some years the writings that have long gone under the name of 
Dionysius Areopagita have been subjected to a series of the most trying 
tests, especially by Catholic historians and theologians. Dr. Koch, 
instructor in theology at Tiibingen has led the researches in the 
Theologische Quartalschrift, the Roemische Quartalschrift, and in 
Philologus. Almost simultaneously, a similar examination has been 
carried on by Father Stiglmayr, 8. J., in the Historisch-politische Blaetier, 
the Zeitschrift f. Kath. Theologie and the Byzantinische Zeitschrift. The 
studies of Dr. Koch lie before us under the above-mentioned title. They 
have been carried on ina serious scientific way—the principles of his- 
torical criticism and philology have been applied with very remarkable 
results. His conclusion is that whether we examine the literary form 
of the celebrated works or the peculiar philosophical and theological 
opinions of the writer, he is a genuine Neoplatonist of the school of 
Proclus (d. 485). Moreover, his manner of dealing with the “ Mysteries,” 
their peculiar usages, and with the conditions of “mystic” life, together 
with the details of his symbolism and his system of allegory, go to show 
that not only is he a Neoplatonist in general, but an imitator of Proclus. 
Still more, he often writes out Proclus and in a multitude of details 
leans so closely on him that the literary dependency can no longer be 
gainsaid. The writer of these well-known works must be called 
“Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita.” The system of Hipler and Draeseke 
that allotted him to the second half of the fourth century and vouched 
for his good faith is no longer tenable. He deliberately sought to pass 
for the Areopagite,—yet he was in reality the last of the great 
Neoplatonists of the fifth century,—orthodox Catholic, indeed, but 
convinced that with the terminology and philosophy of Neoplatonism 
lay the victory of the future. It was, indeed, victorious, but not through 
its own charms; rather through the marvelous skill of this man of 
genius, this anonymous prince of early theologians, who created the 
bridge by which many peculiarities of Neoplatonism were saved from 
the wreck of Graeco-Roman culture and passed over into the medieval 
Latin world, there to work and grow until they met with another mighty 
master of synthesis, St. Thomas Aquinas. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Encyclopaedie der Theologischen Wissenschaften und Metho- 
denlehre, Cornelius Krieg. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1899; 
8°, pp. xii + 279. 

We owe to Professor Krieg, of Freiburg, this encyclopedic manual 
of theological science. Every ecclesiastical student has felt the need of 
some general introduction to the whole corps of sciences that he is obliged 
to master at least in their elements; some preliminary culture through 
which he shall learn how and why all the theological sciences form an 
organic whole, how each sprang into existence, what are its relations te 
kindred sciences; what are the qualities and conditions required by an 
aspirant to theological knowledge; what are for each theological science 
the most reliable works for fundamental training and direction. The 
work of Dr. Krieg offers reliable guidance on all these points. In the 
introduction, the nature of encyclopaedic knowledge in general, and the 
history of its growth into the dignity of a special science, the nature and 
history of encyclopedic theological science, are treated briefly, but clearly, 
In the body of the work the author treats this general and preliminary 
theological culture from a double standpoint, synthetic and analytic. 
Under the first rubric he describes the general object of ecclesiastical 
learning, the concept, name, and history of theology as a science, the 
sources of knowledge out of which it draws its subject-matter, the nature 
of positive or Christian theoldgy, the functions of faith and knowledge 
in theological science, the place of the latter in the cycle of sciences, its 
measure of freedom and its limitations. In a second chapter he illus- 
trates the qualities, attributes, and necessary conditions of a theologian 
worthy of the name. In particular the theologian must have a special 
calling, talent, industry, an historico-critical sense, for theology is largely 
made up of history and philosophy, and employs the methods of both 
these sciences. He must havea suitable training in the science of Greek 
and Roman life and institutions, a knowledge of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, a solid preparation in the elements of philosophy, history, the 
natural sciences, and ecclesiastical art. These pages seem to us the most 
directly useful and heartfelt of the whole book,—we recommend particu- 
larly pages 108-111 on the mutual relations of theoretical knowledge and 
the practical exercise of the priestly calling. They should be mastered 
by every ecclesiastic who is tempted to think that he does his full duty 
to the Christian religion by the exact fulfillment of his daily or weekly 
round of official parochial duties. Under the rubric of Analytic Theology 
Dr. Krieg divides the ecclesiastical sciences under a triple heading: his- 
torical, systematic, and practical. ‘To the former belong the sciences of 
the Bible and that of Church history; to the second, Apologetics, Doc- 
trinal, and Moral Theology; to the third, Sacred Eloquence (catechetical, 
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homiletic, missionary), Ecclesiastical Liturgy, Ascetic Theology, and 
Canon Law. For each science there are some suitable paragraphs out- 
lining its concept, the origin of its name, the history of its gradual 
separation from the parent body, and its establishment as a self-sufficient 
branch of study, a choice of works (usually German) that illustrate 
encyclopedically its purpose and its actual conditions. Given the dearth 
of such guides in our Catholic theological literature, it would be ungra- 
cious and impractical to insist on certain deficiencies, as it seems to us, of 
method and exposition. Thework is both timely and necessary. Although 
written for the ecclesiastical student of Germany, it may be read with 
the greatest utility by all beginners and by many who are far advanced 
but have never set in good order the treasury of their acquired knowl- 
edge. Books like Hettinger’s classic “ Letters to Timotheus” and Dr. 
Ilogan’s “ Clerical Studies ” retain their value beside it, but do not replace 
it. ‘There breathes on every page a high reverence for orderly study, for 
scientific development of the ecclesiastical mind, that, of course, comes 
naturally from one of the best known and most devoted of the university 
professors of Catholic Germany. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Das Testament Unseres Herrn und die Verwandten Schriften. 
F. X. Funk, Mainz, Kirchheim, 1901. 8°, pp. ix + 316. 


The second volume of the Mainz “ Researches in Christian Literature 
and the History of Dogma” opens encouragingly with a notable contri- 
bution from the pen of Dr. von Funk to the literature of the lately dis- 


covered Syriac text entitled “ The Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
(Cf. BULLETIN, January, 1901, pp. 81-85). The editor of the “ Apostolic 
Fathers ” (2d ed. 1887) and the writer of the monograph on “ The Apos- 
tolic Constitutions” (1891) is surely a proper authority to sum up the 
numerous learned discussions that this ancient text has given rise to 
within two years. He looks upon it as a document of Syrian origin, 
perhaps the work of some bishop preoccupied with an increase of import- 
ant prayers in the public services of the Church (p.309). Extrinsic and 
intrinsic criteria forbid us to accept, as does Father Kent (Dudlin 
Review, 1900, pp. 245-274) the extremely early date of composition that 
the editor, Mgr. Rahmani suggests, viz., the second or third century. 
Neither the references to the emperors, nor the apocalyptic features, nor 
the apparent signs of an era of actual persecutions, withstand severe 
criticism. On the other hand, it seems clear that these two books of a 
Syriac Octateuch closely related in form to the well-known eight books 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (A C) are themselves, perhaps, the last 
development of a series of works written by Greeks on Syrian soil for 
the purpose of affecting the actual administration of the liturgy, the 
reception and formation of ecclesiastics, and the conduct of the mem- 
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bers of the hierarchy. Such a preoccupation was certainly very old in 
the Syrian Church. The “ Didaskalia of the Apostles” belonging to the 
early part of the third century offers the first sure monument of it, to 
say nothing of the influence on that same document of the much earlier 
Didaché. Dr. von Funk rejects the hypothesis of a Montanist original 
for the “Testament” that would have been worked over at the end of 
the fourth century under Apollinarist influences. Similarly he rejects 
the hypothesis of a Novatian om an Audian origin,—the book was first 
written in Greek. Its “terminus ad quem” is about the year 500, when itis 
surely cited by known authors of that time, its “terminus a quo” is about 
the year 400, in the neighborhood of which he places the composition of 
its original (A C), though he would not deny the possibility for A C of 
an earlier origin, say 350. ‘The bulk of this masterly specimen of literary 
criticism is given to the examination of the relative priority of composi- 
tion of certain documents that all scholars are agreed stand in close 
contact with A C, especially its eighth book, These are (a) the “ Egyp- 
tian Church-Ordinances,” (b) a parallel-text of the same eighth book of 
A C lately traced out, and (c) the well-known Canons of Hippolytus 
(C H). This opens up the latest phase of the interesting discussion 
between Funk and Achelis as to the order of succession and dependency 
between these texts, a question of considerable interest to Church histo- 
rians. Dr. von Funk seems to have solidly established the absolute 
priority of A C, which is a complete and certain whoie, with a quasi- 
authoritative unbroken tradition from the fifth century on, whereas the 
other texts are fragmentary and repose on traditions not yet clearly 
traceable to their genuine origin, From the eighth book of A C derives 
the parallel-text just mentioned, and from that the “ Egyptian Church- 
Ordinance,” whence were drawn eventually our “Testament” and C H, 
the latter surely after the year 500. Achelis, on the contrary, would 
have it that C H is the root of this curious genesis, blossoming into the 
“Egyptian Church-Ordinances,” from which comes the parallel-text of 
the gighth book of A C, that was later developed into the actual eighth 
book. Similarly, but independently, he opines, our “ ‘Testament ” derives 
from the “Egyptian Church-Ordinances.” Dr. von Funk and Dr. 
Achelis do not differ much as to the limits of time—about a century— 
in which these documents reached their present form, but they differ 
radically as to the order of their appearance. The question turns, to a 
considerable extent, on the date of composition of C H, which Achelis 
locates early in the third century, while von Funk gives excellent reasons 
for lowering the same to a period after the year 500. He discusses very 
judiciously, only to set it aside, the possibility of an anti-Nestorian 
tendency in the “Testament.” He utters a similar judgment concerning 
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a probable Monophysite authorship, seeing that the work comes to us 
through the hands of Monophysites and was one of their most venerable 
canonical manuals. Considering its filiation from the eighth book of 
A C, and the antiquity of certain possible sources of the latter—the 
liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the alleged work of Hippolytus in the 
“Charismata” and the contemporary “praxis” of the Church,—it is 
quite possible that there are some very ancient elements of ecclesiastical 
life in our “'Testament,’’ survivals, remnants, driftwood, out of the 
archaic days of Christianity. But they are overlaid with much that is of 
later growth. And these newer phases of Church life are interwoven with 
the earlier, so that an exact separation for scientific purposes is not now 
possible, —the analogy of our modern liturgical growth-processes amply 
illustrate this. 

It is not easy to convey in a brief book-notice a clear notion of what 
a study like this one signifies. No one could attempt it who did not 
possess a thorough philological mastery of a multitude of broken, 
amorphous fragments of literary texts in several languages, of their 
complicated filiation and the numerous influences they underwent in long 
centuries of use and transcription, a sure and ready knowledge of Church 
discipline, its institutions and monuments, at every point of time in 
which these texts crop out more or less plainly, a schooled sense for 
doctrine as it appeared in the white heat of formulation, a trustworthy 
tact working safely by means of general impression, analogy, hypothesis, 
and the historical imagination. When we read a book like this, it is like 
moving across a field of broken ice or hewing one’s way through a tangle 
of thick copse. When, in addition to long experience in the critical use 
of all pertinent material, a writer joins the remarkable talent of lucid 
and suggestive exposition that Dr. von Funk possesses, we have the 
qualities without which a masterpiece of this kind cannot be produced. 
The success of the “ Forschungen ” is assured, to the honor of Catholic 
historical science, if the temper and method of these earliest specimens 
of its purpose be maintained in the future. Let it be added that from 
all their brethren a word of praise is due to its collaborateurs for the 
moral courage and the sacrifices of many kinds that every such book sig- 
nifies, the readers being comparatively few and the worldly remuneration 
comparatively small. We trust that all who can read these writings will 
aid by their subscriptions to support and encourage a body of Catholic 
men who are an ornament to the Church and a stimulus to every scien- 
tific mind. 


THomAs J. SHAHAN. 
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Etude sur les Gesta Martyrum Romains, Albert Dufourcq. Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1900, 8°, pp. vill + 441. 

This is, perhaps, the most important work on Church History 
that has appeared within a twelvemonth. In less than five hundred 
pages are stated, examined, and decided problems of great interest, con- 
cerning which an extensive preparatory literature exists, but which had 
never yet been made the object of a comprehensive study, at once analytic 
and synthetic. Every student knows that there is a certain number of 
Roman martyrs, of whose sufferings we know with absolute certainty 
either the time and place, or the circumstances, or both. Thus Flavius 
Clemens, the consul; the two Domitillas, Manius Acilius Glabrio, the 
Christian women mentioned in the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
Saint Ignatius of Antioch, Saint Telesphorus, not to speak of Peter and 
Paul and the “ingens multitudo,” who open those dread butcheries. So, 
too, there are others, confirmed by genuine writings and monuments of 
the third century and by such valuable fourth century documents as the 
Chronographer of A. D. 354. On the other hand, thereis a long catalogue 
of Roman martyrs, localized and vouched for by churches, chapels, feasts, 
and a certain ancient apparatus of liturgical monuments, but for whose 
martyrdoms, in whole or in part, no stronger evidence can to-day be 
found than certain “Gesta,” “Acta,” “ Passiones.” They are, indeed, 
specific and positive enough, and if they were authentic, or partly so, we 
should have for comparatively unknown martyrs more abundant informa- 
tion than for the great and world-famous heroes like Flavius Clemens 
and Ignatiusof Antioch. But are these “ Gesta” and the like authentic ? 
No one defends them as a whole—the ear-marks of a post-Constantinian 
origin are too glaring. But a brilliant school of men like De Rossi and 
Le Blant have held that they are only interpolated, that we need only 
to strip off the additions of a later time to find a trustworthy basis of 
contemporary, or almost contemporary, guarantees. M, Dufourcq does 
not think so; and he comes to the discussion well equipped, especially 
with a knowledge of the palaeographical tradition of the “Gesta,” their 
peculiar philology, and the local Christian monuments of Rome before 
the year 800. The time of their compilation is A. D. 395-595, and 
more particularly A. D. 499-595, 7. e., the end of the fifth and the 
course of the sixth century—in other words, they are historical 
apocrypha, of great value for the Christian life, habits, morality, of the 
circles in which they took their actual shape, but of little or no value 
for the true history of the persecutions at Rome. The language is low- 
Latin, and very low, in vocabulary, syntax and style; the composition is 
like stencil-work, monotonously uniform; preoccupations foreign to the 
time of persecutions, at least in mode and intensity, are written large all 
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-over this literature; it has no relations even with the so-called Hierony- 
mian and so-called Eusebian compilations that deal with the same object 
and period. From p. 101 to p. 264 M. Dufourcq examines most minutely 
the monuments and genesis of the local traditions concerning many of 
these “Gesta” martyrs; these pages are a superb effort of patient and 
conclusive criticism—the Roman school has offered us nothing more 
scientific, and they betray the genius of that teacher who has opened up 
.for us in his edition of the Liber Pontificalis the topography of the 
Rome that Hormisdas and Vigilius and Gregory governed. 

M. Dufouregq is inclined to believe that these “Gesta,” which were 
unknown or unrecognized in the time of Gelasius (492-496) came gradu- 
ally into prominence during the Ostrogothic period, owing partly to 
an increase of self-consciousness on the part of the Roman clergy, 
partly to their great victory over the patriarchs of Constantinople in the 
matter of the Acacian schism, partly to a running literary conflict with 
the yet stirring Manichaeans of Italy, who had never abandoned the 
peculiar weapon of apocryphal writings with which they began their 
career. The Roman clergy would fight fire with fire,—hence the rapid 
succession of these ‘‘Gesta” that all bear the stamp of the “cultus 
martyrum” in an exalted degree, and breathe an asceticism that was 
not natural to Roman soil, but recommended itself by Oriental examples 
and institutions. Then again, the color and the charm of the Orient 
are upon this literature,—some of its saints are specific Oriental impor- 
tation. Fifth-century Byzantine are its terms of administration and 
intercourse. Temperament and habits are those suggested by the inti- 
mate relations nourished by the frequent embassies between Old and New 
Rome from 400 to 600. 

The fifth council of Carthage (416) and the “ Decretum ” attributed 
to Gelasius are proof that before 500 the Western churches were wary of 
all such “Gesta” and “Passiones.” But in the time of Pope Hadrian 
(772-795) they could be read in the churches. About 600 Gregory I 
refers to them rather slightingly; not the least ingenious pages of a 
sometimes overingenious work are those in which M. Dufoureg identifies 
Gregory’s “ pauca quaedam in unius codicis volumine collecta” with the 
‘content of some folios of a tenth-century Vatican manuscript (Palat. 
Vind. lat. 357). The literary fortune of this small “ Liber Martyrum” 
would thus recall the happy fate of a Numa— 


‘“‘Curibus parvis et paupere terra 
Missus in imperium magnum.” 


The monastic liturgy and the keen scent of the Church artists made the 
fortune of all this interesting corpus of hagiology through the Middle 
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Ages. It bore along in a romantic world and time the romanticized story 
of the persecutions. It appealed to the heart where history could only 
show a corpse-littered desert strewn with ashes and stained with blood. 
Yet, an intimate “pietas” and a certain instinct nourished by a certain 
class of traditions and monuments that do not survive profound social 
upheavals, may have kept alive many more details and even “states of 
mind” than the severe and exacting criticism of M. Dufourcq will allow. 
We cannot accept as satisfactory and final the relegation of SS. John 
and Paul out of the time of Julian into the persecution of Diocletian. 
The explanation given is too ingenious and hypothetical. Few local 
traditions could stand such treatment. Is it not worth recalling what 
Pope Agatho wrote in 680 about the decaying theological knowledge of 
the Romans, compatible with a strong hold on the faith?’ 

This work of M. Dufouregq is likely to be the starting-point of a new 
literature on the “Gesta” and “Passiones.” May none of its products 
fall beneath the volume before us for honesty and thoroughness of erudi- 
tion, clearness of exposition, and mastery of all the best instruments of 
criticism ! Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Le Developpement du Catholicisme Social depuis |’Encyclique 
Rerum Novarum, par Max Turmann, professeur au Collége libre 

des Sciences Sociales. Paris: Alcan. 8°, 1900, pp. 334. 
The purpose of this volume is to indicate the trend of thought and 


movement in the social work of the Catholic Church since the appear- 
ance of the encyclical of Pope Leo on “The Condition of Labor ” in 1891. 
After a brief review of the situation in 1891, the author takes up this 
doctrine of the Catholic social movement on Labor, Family, Professional 
Organization, State Intervention, Property, Capitalism, Popular Orienta- 
tion of the Catholic Social Movement, International Protection of Labor. 
The second part of the work contains a large number of Papal docu- 
ments, manifestos, resolutions adopted by Catholic congresses, projects 
of laws proposed by Catholics and the like. In addition, the book con- 
tains a long list of Catholic periodicals devoted to the interests of the 
social movement and a good bibliography. 

The author promises a second volume on the history of the move- 
ment. The following from the preface indicates the spirit in which the 
work is written : 

“The Gospel is the deep and vivifying source whence the social 

1Apud homines in medio gentium positos et de labore corporis quotidianum 
victum summa haesitatione quaerentes, quomodo ad plenum poterit inveniri Script- 
urarum scientia? Nisi quod quae re-sulariter a sanctis atque apostolicis praedeces- 
soribus atque venerabilibus quinque Conciliis definita sunt, cum simplicitate cordis 
* ee a Patribus traditae fidei conservamus, etc. (Jaffé Regesta, 
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Christians (Chrétiens sociaux) draw their inspiration. Nevertheless, 
possessing the sense of reality, they do not neglect the observation of 
facts, they believe that society ought to be governed by moral laws: and 
these laws should be in harmony with the law of justice and charity 
of which the Church is the revered guardian. Therein, it seems to 
us, lie the original beauty and power of the doctrines of the Catholic 
school.” 

The work is one of distinct value. The array of facts marshalled in 
perfect order gives the book a decided fascination, while the character 
and variety of the sources employed give it areal authority. The author 
seems to have explored every field which promised any result; in papal 
documents, allocutions to pilgrims, the press, congresses, parliamentary 
debate ; wherever representative Catholics spoke with authority or acted 
under it, he has sought reliable statement of their thought and he has 
given clear and complete expression to it. The work is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the social question; as an exposition of a very 
complicated and oftentimes delicate situation, its merit is great. 

The author might have added some interest to his volume had he 
discussed the effect of continental socialism on the Catholic move- 
ment. He may do so, however, in his next volume. Apropos of the 
recent encyclical of the Holy Father on Christian Democracy, it may be 
interesting to note that the author (p. 193) finds the first use of the 
phrase Christian Democracy made by the Pope in his reply to a French 
pilgrimage in 1898. WiLii1aM J. Kersy. 


L’Inquietude Religieuse: Aukes et Lendemains de Conversion. 
Henri Bremond, 8. J. Paris: Perrin, 1901, 8°, pp. 340. 

Les Infiltrations Protestantes et le Clergé Francais. J. Fontaine, $.J. 
Paris: Retaux, 1901, 8°, pp. 288. 

1. In some of the latest English publications concerning the great 
leaders of the Tractarian movement, Father Bremond finds material for 
a volume of elegant “causeries.” Canon Liddon’s “Life of Pusey,” 
Ward’s “Life of Wiseman,” and the same author’s volumes on the stirring 
areer of his distinguished father, Purcell’s “ Life of Manning,” are, of 
course, an inexhaustible mine. Father Bremond seeks in the personal 
histories of the great English converts the spurrings of conscience—a 
spiritual restlessness—under which they gradually yield to the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit. For the same reason he adds to his book a study on 
the return of M. Brunetiére to a Catholic view of life and the world, a 
résumé of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s novel, “One Poor Scruple,” and an 
appreciation of the epilogue and prologue of that beautiful work, “Un 
Siecle,” 1800-1900 (Paris: Oudin). The materials of this volume seem, 
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therefore, to be wanting in homogeneity—yet one note clearly disengages 
itself from all, and dominates all: We must return to the Redeemer, and 
not by the ways of pure intellect, but by the surer path of the heart, the 
will, conduct, according to the profound phrase of Saint Ambrose: “non 
in dialectica complacuit Deo salyum facere populum suum.” ‘This work, 
written for the edification and orientation of Catholics of France, may 
be read by all with great benefit. Perhaps we might prefer to see less 
emphasis placed on the anti-Manning traits and details that Father 
Bremond culls out of the book of Mr. Purcell. Father Bremond is an 
enthusiast for Newman,and we recommend the book warmly to the world 
of admirers of the genius and function of the great Oratorian. Father 
Bremond has a talent of terse and luminous exposition, and writes 
like a man of heart and sympathy. 

2. Within the last decade the younger clergy of France have given 
evidence of a fresh and novel grasp on several of the ecclesiastical 
sciences. Every one knows the merits of the Abbé Duchesne, through 
whom the study of Church History has been lifted again to the level it 
held in the days of the great Benedictines Mabillon, Marténe, Ruinart, 
and their confréres,—nay, far higher. In other sciences, too, a generous 
emulation is bringing forth a small army of ecclesiastical writers, whose 
contributions to the Revue Biblique, the Revue de Litterature et d@ His- 
toire religieuses, the Revue du Clergé Frangais, and other periodicals, have 
attracted the attention not only of Catholics, but of the principal non- 
Catholic scholars of Europe. In every renaissance there is, naturally, 
some divergence of views, some uncertainty of policy and direction. The 
apathy of the past, innocent or guilty, leaves the new generations in the 
condition of pioneers, obliged to create anew all or most of the imple- 
ments and weapons with which victory is gained. Father Fontaine sees 
in the influence of German universities, their distinguished teachers, and 
their epoch-making books, a fruitful source of danger to the ecclesiastical 
sciences as they should be taught and illustrated. The immediate results, 
he says, are seen in certain articles and brochures that appear from time 
to time in the above-mentioned and similar publications, and which he 
believes are an echo of certain advanced Protestant principles of exegesis 
and biblical research. His polemic is generally objective and is marked 
by courtesy,—perhaps he runs too easily into a habit of “lecturing ’’ the 
distinguished scholars whom he holds guilty of minimizing cr evading 
Catholic truth. “Sub praetextu haeresis affligi quemquam veraciter 
innocentem non sinamus,” says Gregory the Great (Epp. vi, 15; Jaffé, 
Regesta, 1025). It is not a little curious to see Richard Simon again 
brought up on the witness-stand at the opening of the twentieth century, 
apropos of a profound and brilliant study of the great exegetist by the 
Abbé Margival. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Democracy and Empire: with Studies of their Psychological, Eco- 
nomic, and Moral Foundations. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A, 
Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900; pp. 357. 

The main title to this work is slightly misleading. It can hardly be 
called a treatise bearing directly on this topic. It consists of twenty 
essays, most of which have appeared elsewhere and which are gathered 
together in one volume under the title of the first essay in the collection, 
There is accordingly a want of unity in the book, if we look to it asa 
general discussion of the subject indicated in its title; but all the 
essays deal with principles that have more or less bearing on the 
problems that are presented by “ Democracy and Empire.” The work 
has both the merits and the defects that characterize most of the 
work of Professor Giddings. It exhibits keen analysis, scientific caution, 
and lucid statement, alongside of crude generalization, unwarranted dog- 
matism and prediction, and an obscurity of statement that may or may 
not proceed from an obscurity of thought. When the author uses the 
Catholic Church to illustrate a point in his discussion he shows that he 
has only the most superficial knowledge of that institution. But to the 
mind of many this is a matter of little consequence. It still remains one 
of the paradoxes of the world of scientific thought that writers, thinkers, 
and teachers, whose shibboleth is accuracy, allow themselves the widest 
license when they happen to discuss the Catholic Church. Faulty analy- 
ses and misstatements of fact that would stamp their author as unscholarly 
and unreliable if made in any other field of inquiry are recklessly haz- 
arded and unquestioningly accepted when they chance to refer to the 
Church. Professor Giddings is undoubtedly an authority in the field of 
Sociology, and much that he writes merits the most attentive reading; 
but one cannot help feeling that there is a note of finality in his pro- 
nouncements that is hardly warranted by the achievements of his science 
up to the present time. As yet sociology has much to learn and com- 
paratively little to teach; and it is not the part of scientific modesty 
for its disciples to be over-eager to lay down for the guidance of the 
world precepts that are still of doubtful validity. But whether or not 
we are prepared to accept the teachings of Professor Giddings, his essays 
are worth the careful consideration of every one who is interested in 


the study of social forces. 
CHARLES P. NEILL. 


\ \ 

Essai sur le Systeme de Politique Etrangerede J. J. Rousseau: 
La Republique Confédérative des Petits Etats. Par. J. L. Winden- 
berger, LL.D. Paris: Picard, 1900, pp. 205. 

onstinnt Windenberger, in this essay, sets himself to the task of com- 
pleting the philosophy of society formulated by Rousseau. He regards 
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the Contrat social as only a partial exposé of Rousseau’s system. In that 
work the Geneva philosopher formulates only his doctrines of the true 
relations that should exist between the individuals in a particular political 
society. ‘To complete his system of “ Political Science” there remain to 
be formulated the ideal relations that ought to exist between different 
political societies or states. From the writings of Rousseau himself, 
Professor Windenberger endeavors to construct that philosopher’s theory 
of “Foreign Relations.” 

The essay is an interesting discussion of the “ Political Science” of the 
eighteenth century. The deductive political philosophers of the past 
century rested their “systems” on a very treacherous base, and the 
horizon of their observations was a very circumscribed one. To Rousseau 
the grandeur of a state could only be in exact proportion to the relation 
of its territory to its population. Like the Physiocrats, he could not 
see beyond agriculture, and the possibilities of commerce and world- 
markets were not vouchsafed to him. Similarly, the politico-economic 
factors that were to operate with such force and rapidity in the succeed- 
ing century were beyond the ken of the eighteenth century sages. 
Accordingly, principles that they lay down as almost axiomatic read 
strangely in the light of the daily occurrences on the world-stage to-day. 
To Rousseau, great states were incompatible with good administration at 


home, or with international peace; and democracy could not hope to 
escape internal discord. As one reads his a priori proof of how 
all this must necessarily be so, a host of illustrations suggest them- 
selves from contemporary history that make his philosophy read like 
delicate satire. But whatever the practical value of last century 
political philosophy may be to-day, a contribution such as this of Prof. 
Windenberger has a distinct historical value. 


CHARLES P. NEILL. 


The North Americans of Yesterday: A comparative study of North 
American Indian life, customs, and products, on the theory of the 
ethnic unity of the race. Frederick 8. Dellenbaugh. New York: 
Putnam, 1901. 8°, pp. xxvi + 487. 


This is a record of “a people whose sun has set and who therefore 
properly belong to yesterday” (p. vi). The author brings to the task a 
varied and lengthy personal experience among the American Indians, 
whom he proposes to designate in the future as “ Amerinds,” following 
a suggestion of the Anthropological Society of Washington. The 
splendid volumes of the reports of the United States Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, those of the Smithsonian Institution, the records and collections of 
the American Museum, Archaeological Institute, Field Columbian 
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Museum, Peabody Museum, and the writings of a host of painstaking 
students within the last half century, are the chief sources on which he 
draws for the delineation of the life, character and habits of the Indians 
of North America. He treats successively of their language and dia- 
lects, their picture-writing, the Mexican and Central American writing 
in inscriptions and books,—their basketry and pottery, weaving and 
costume, carving and modeling, dwellings and weapons, implements and 
transportation, their mining and science. ‘Then follow chapters on music 
and musical instruments, works and agriculture, customs and ceremonies, 
myths and legends, organization and government. A chapter on their 
origin, migrations and history serves as a summary of his scientific con- 
clusions. The work seems to us the best catechism or manual of the 
Indian history that has appeared since the “Prehistoric America” of 
M. de Nadaillac. Its numerous excellent illustrations make recommend- 
able reading for many who might otherwise be repelled by the subject. 
Mr. Dellenbaugh looks on all the Indian tribes from Alaska to Yucatan 
as of common origin. Before or during the early part of the glacial 
period that may have lasted ten to twenty thousand years (p. 435) there 
was on the globe a wider distribution of land-surfaces on latitudinal lines 
which made possible and invited latitudinal migrations—that is, human 
kind could move more easily across the whole habitable world (p. viii), 
He believes (p. 434) that the material evidences concerning the antiquity 
of man in America are many, but he holds that “few are entirely satis- 
factory.” That the traces of pre-glacial man should be rare does not 
surprise him; he is of opinion that ‘“‘races were not all of an even grade 
of culture before the cold period any more than now (p. viii) and there- 
fore (p. 434), the fact that “we do not find stone implements in the 
North American glacial drift proves nothing concerning man’s condition, 
presence or absence on the continent at that time. The population was 
almost entirely below the glacial limit, only a few inferior tribes skirting 
its southern fringe.’’? These are moderate words; so, too, are the follow- 
ing concerning the actual time needed for the development of “ Amerind” 
civilization on the North American continent (p. 441): 

“The period of time that has elapsed since the so-called disappear- 
ance of the ice was formerly believed to be very great, but lately views 
on this point have been much modified. Gilbert has declared, after a 
stndy of the Niagara gorge, that the time since the ice left that region is 
not more than seven thousand years, perhaps less. More recent investi- 
gations have tended to confirm his suggestion of fewer years. Immedi- 


ately after the recession of glacial ice, as may be seen in Alaska to-day, 
erosion is extremely rapid . . . . it is apparent that the rate of 
erosion is variable, and I doubt if more than five thousand years have 
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passed since the ice left the vicinity of the Niagara gorge. As it still 
lingers in the North, far down on the Pacific side, it 7s probably not more 
than a thousand years since its influence was powerful in affecting the 
climate of all the region southward.” We could have wished that Mr. 
Dellenbaugh had gathered into a chapter connoted by the work “ religion” 
or “religious” the knowledge that we possess of the  Amerind ” views 
of God and the world, right and wrong, and similar things. ‘There are 
not wanting in the book scattered notices on such points,—many would 
find them more useful if made accessible under one pertinent rubric. 
Two valuable alphabetical appendixes add to the serviceableness of this 
book, one of the Amerind “stocks and sub-stocks,” the other of the 
tribe-names of the Amerinds. It would be, of course, too much to ask 
for a complete bibliography of the Amerind questions, yet a select list of 
the best books printed at home and abroad within the last ten or twenty 
years would have made the work a real vade-mecum, at least for beginners 
and amateurs, and perhaps, spurred on into this rich field some wavering 
vocations. ffHomas J. SHAHAN, 


A History of Chinese Literature, Herbert A. Giles. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1901; 8°, pp. 448. 

Quite independently of its intrinsic merit, this work must challenge 
the attention of all who love literature as a cosmopolitan thing. Mr. 
Giles says that “this is the first attempt made in any language, including 
Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese literature” (p. 5). When we 
reflect that the literary products of the Chinese mind began at least six 
centuries B. C. and have gone on unceasingly to this day, the statement 
of our author is startling. Itis this fact which has induced him to 
devote a large part of his book to translations, mostly of his own making, 
with the exception of a few taken from Mr, Legge’s “Chinese Classics.” 
The work is divided into eight books, The first deals with the “feudal 
period’? (600 B. C., 200 B. C.), and treats of the legendary ages, the 
early Chinese civilization, the origin of writing, the “five classics” of 
Confucius, the “four books” of Mencius, the miscellaneous writers, 
inscriptions, and the earliest literature of Taoism. Book II, devoted to 
the period of the Han dynasty (200 B. C., 200 A. D.), covers the story 
of the “first emperor,” the “burning of the books,” the poetry and his- 
tory of a period which saw the introduction of Buddhism. Book III. 
deals with the poetry, miscellaneous literature, and classical scholarship 
of minor dynasties (200 A. D., 600 A. D.). Book IV. presents the vicis- 
situdes of poetry, classical and general literature during the T‘ang dynasty 
(600 A. D., 900 A.D). Book V. relates the great development of lite- 


rature under the Sung dynasty (900 A. D., 1200 A. D.), the invention of 
6cu 
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block-printing, the growth of poetry and history, the production of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and works on medical jurisprudence. Book VI 
treats of the annals of literature under the Mongol dynasty (1200 A. D.” 
1368 A. D.), poetry, the drama, the novel. Book VII. offers an outline 
of miscellaneous literature, materia medica, encyclopedia of agriculture, 
novels and plays, poetry, under the Ming dynasty (1368 A. D., 1644 A. D.). 
Book VIII. brings the long and fascinating story to a close, with a descrip- 
tion of the fortunes of literature under the Manchu dynasty (1644 A. D., 
1900 A. D.). It deals with the “ Liao Chai,’’ the “Hung Lou Méng,’”’ 
the emperors K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung, classical and miscellaneous 
literature, poetry, wall-literature, journalism, art and humor, proverbs 
and maxims. A brief bibliographical note (pp. 441-442) indicates the 
main sources of this study, the works of Cordier, Legge, Zottoli, de Cha- 
vannes, Wylie; the catalogues of Chinese libraries in Europe; the chief 
periodicals devoted to Chinese literature. Here and there throughout 
the volume are inserted judgments of native critics, that the Western 
reader may see for himself how the Chinese judge their own literature. 
The work has, of course, an actual interest that is absorbing, and its 
perusal cannot fail to cast some light on the present condition of the 
society of China. If literature as such, faultless style, a polished taste 
and a manifold delicate dilettanteism, were enough to raise a nation toa 
high level of progress, social virtue, full manliness, a self-respecting and 
respected condition, the Middle Kingdom would yield to-day to no modern 
nation. Nevertheless, the disciples of Confucius and Mencius have not 
found in these goods, no more than Greece and Rome did, the panacea of 
life’s ills, the secret of its problems, the key of happiness. Here is no 
splendid hope, no sublime transforming faith, no efficient view of man- 
kind as one brotherhood under a divine Head. A low, earthy, natural 
view of man and life pervades this literature as here portrayed for us. 
Everywhere “latet anguisin herba.” Corroding doubt, frivolous skepsis, 
immoral and wasting cynicism, seem only too often the philosophy of 
its true educators, the million poets and rhymers of this gifted race. 
Its agnostic Horaces abounded too much for the public welfare, like that 
sweet singer, Li Po (705 A. D., 762 A. D.), said by Mr. Giles to be the 
greatest poet of China: 


“The dance and the song 
Will be o’er by and by, 
And we shall dislimn 
Like the rack in the sky.” 


It needs no philosopher of history to say what shall be the fate of all 
nations who live without a supernatural faith, how surely the evil ele- 
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ments in humanity shall get the better of the nobler ones, how steadily 
the few shall enslave the many, how inevitably the pursuit of riches and 
pleasure shall kill out the political virtues, how quasi-hopeless for nations 
and peoples is the return from an Avernian journey. Even now the 
burden of China is on the lips of all men; her spoilers have come upon 
her in the night; the blood of a legion of holy martyrs cries for ven- 
geance. We stand before one of the most wonderful acts of God in 
history. THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Souvenirs Politiques du Comte de Salaberry sur la Restaura- 
tion (1821-1830), publiés pour la Société d’Histoire Contemporaine, 
par le Comte de Salaberry, son petit fils. 2 vols. Paris: Picard, 
1900, 8°, pp. xix ++ 285, 330. 


Kleber et Menou en Egypte depuis le départ de Bonaparte (August, 
1799; September, 1801). Documents publiés pour la Société d’His- 
toire Contemporaine par M. Francois Rousseau, avec une carte, 
Paris: Picard, 1900, 8°, pp. lix + 455. 


Une Femme de Diplomate: Lettres de Madame Reinhard 
a sa Mere (1798-1815) traduites de l’allemand et publiées pour Ja 
Société d’Histoire Contemporaine par la Baronne de Wimpffen, née 


Reinhard, sa petite-fille. Paris, 1901: Picard, 8°, pp. xxvii -+- 


1 424, 

1, Under Louis XVIII (1814-1824) and Charles X (1824-1830) the 
author of this political retrospect was one of the most notable men in 
France. Descended from the most ancient nobility of Béarn, the son of 
a Salaberry who had left his head on the scaffold, he remained all his life 
an uncompromising opponent of the principles and consequences of the 
French Revolution. Naturally, after the July revolution (1830), that 
put an end to the waverings and indecision of the royalists and con- 
servatives, Charles Marie de Salaberry was free to return to his 
paternal estate at Blois, where he resumed the literary life that he had 
interrupted for the higher duties of political life. He died in 1847, 
leaving an untarnished memory and the reputation of an excellent 
writer in many departments of literature,—history, travel, romance, and 
the drama, to say nothing of his political writings and his occasional 
articles of archeology and erudition. In his retirement he wrote the 
“Souvenirs Politiques,” now published by his grandson. They are a 
valuable addition to the political sources of the period 1821-1830. The 
pages on the French war of intervention against the Spanish Cortes in. 
favor of King Ferdinand (1823), on the Greek war of liberation, on 
the recognition of the independence of San Domingo, are worth a careful 
perusal, Admirer at once and opponent of Chateaubriand, de Salaberry 
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gives us several pen-portraits of the famous writer and statesman that 
are not wanting in shrewdness of insight and accuracy of analysis. The 
de Salaberry’s were “whole” royalists, and detested the “modern” 
sympathies of men like Chateaubriand; Charles Marie would have 
rejoiced to see in vogue again the laws of Venice against public criticism 
of the state or religion. These pages are a faithful echo of the feelings 
of the royalist supporters of Louis XVIII and Charles X. In his old 
age the writer confesses (I., p. 126) the almost absolute domination 
in France of the temper and ideas of the Revolution. He was of 
opinion (I. 222) that the intervention in Spain had saved forever the 
government of the Bourbons, His characterization of the Spanish 
people is admirable (I. 222-229) and many will agree with him in his 
strictures on the conduct and character of the Greeks in their struggle 
for independence. There are curious details on the abbé de Latil 
(1761-1839), deceased Cardinal Archbishop of Reims (I. 159-161), an 
ecclesiastic who once thought of coming to Baltimore as a missionary: 
The liberty of the press, the question of the congregations, the Jesuits’ 
and other matters of interest to the ecclesiastical history of the nine- 
teenth century, are touched on frequently in these pages that are a kind 
of diary revised in later life. The names of many illustrious Frenchmen 
occur in these pages—Benjamin Constant, the historian Michaud, 
Royer-Collard, Berryer, the philosopher Cousin, the abbé De Pradt, the 
abbé Frayssinous, and others. De Salaberry writes a vigorous, direct 
French, and his judgments have no uncertain ring. He quotes abund- 
antly the “Chansons” of the times, and loves to indulge in bits of 
classic Latin verse that relieve his feelings and give a learned coloring 
to his page. This recalls certain other traits of similarity with Mon- 
taigne—a love of anecdote, a rude freedom of criticism, a skill in vivid 
picturesque dialogue (I. 129; 211-214),—Gascons both, and “fins lettrés” 
to the finger-tips, they both exhibit in their writings a certain classical 
polish and grace that assort well with the most pronounced indi- 
vidualism, and reveal the best French ideal in literature. 

2. Another addition to the well-nigh interminable literature of Napo- 
jeon Bonaparte! ‘This time it is the correspondence of General Kléber 
(August 25, 1799-June 14, 1800) and of Menou (June 16, 1800-Novem- 
ber 21, 1801). When Napoleon abruptly abandoned Egypt (August, 
1799) he left behind him Kléber, with orders to hold out as long as pos- 
sible and to abandon the Land of the Pharaohs only at the last extremity. 
Ile promised reinforcements, which he, perhaps, never intended to send. 
The position of Kléber was practically untenable,—between the sea- 
power of the English, the apathy and treachery of the Copts, and the 
not insignificant forces of the Turks, he felt compelled to agree to the 
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evacuation of Egypt (January 27, 1800) on more favorable conditions 
than England was afterward willing to grant when Napoleon had exe- 
cuted the coup d’ état of the eighteenth Brumaire. The brilliant victory 
of Heliopolis in March, 1800, over the Turks brought no relief, and Kléber 
would have been obliged to appear at Paris before his now omnipotent 
enemy if he had not fallen beneath the dagger of a fanatic Mussulman 
(June 14, 1800). He was succeeded by Menon, governor of Cairo, an 
apostate to Islam and a firm believer in the possibility of establishing a 
French colony in Egypt. His over-hasty measures in dealing with the 
native population, his vexatious taxes imposed on all rich foreigners in 
Egypt, and the opposition of a considerable element in the army made 
his pompous promises vain. He succeeded only in adding economical 
confusion to military failure. Thus, of the two agents of Napoleon in 
Egypt, one was his personal enemy and only too anxious to make his way 
back to Paris, in all haste; the other, while fully grasping the splendid 
ideas of the First Consul, was incapable of putting them into execution, 
The entire correspondence is of the highest interest for military history, 
the character of the Christian Copts, the visionary ideas of the marvel- 
lous men whom the fates cast up on the theatre of human affairs in the 
closing years of the century of the philosophers. 


3. Charles Frédéric Reinhard (1761-1837) was a German, graduate of 
Tiibingen, who abandoned a literary career in his fatherland to join the 


fortunes of the Revolution. From 1791 he was an intimate friend of 
Talleyrand, through whom he entered the diplomatic service of his 
adopted country. For more than forty years, through all the vicissitudes 
of the political life of France, this sturdy and prudent German was one 
of her principal diplomats. From London to Naples, from Hamburg to 
Milan, in Switzerland and Saxony, among the Turks of Moldavia and 
at the court of Westphalia, at Frankfort and Dresden, this versatile 
brain found the most varied occupations. In the interim of foreign 
employment he held some responsible office of a diplomatic kind at 
Paris. Gifted with singular tact, regular and quiet in his habits, 
faithful and veracious in his reports, alert, cautious and impene- 
trable,—he was always the ideal of 'alleyrand for diplomatic missions, 
In 1838, the aged Prince of Benevento spoke feelingly of his former 
subordinate before the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. Perhaps 
he never spoke with so much sincerity as when he said that Reinhard had 
the “religion du devoir,” that he was vigilant, far-seeing, truthful, 
discreet, of sober and becoming life and exterior,— enfin, un soin con- 
stant 4 donner aux actes de son gouvernement la couleur et les explications 
que réclamait l’intérét des affaires qu’il avait 4 traiter. The letters 
that make up this volume are the correspondence of his wife, Christine 
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Reimarus of Hamburg, with her mother. The marriage took place in 
1796, and from 1798 to 1815 this dutiful daughter never failed to trans- 
mit frequent letters to her family from the many political centres to which 
duty took her husband. They are very sprightly, by no means dull or 
erudite. The writer is no ordinary observer of men and things—no 
doubt, the prudent hand of Reinhard “excerpted” many a page that 
might have been compromising in those days of transition and overthrow. 
A natural feminine penchant for the persons and the affairs of her sex 
lends a special interest to these letters, which are a genuine contribution 
to the general manners of Europe at a period when old thrones were 
falling in every capital and new ones were being pushed into their places. 
Her portrait of Madame de Staél (p. 99) is faultless. ‘The common long- 
ing for one strong man as head of France comes out vividly and truly 
(p. 103). Old and faithful servants of France as they are, how the higher 
call of “race” breaks out in their hearts when they revisit the little 
German “ Dorf” where Reinhard was born! (p. 167.) We should never 
end were we to insist on all the good things shut up within these pages 
that do honor to the head and the heart of a woman of the Revolution. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Julien L’Apostat, Paul Allard. Paris: Lecoffre, 1900; 8°, pp. iv. + 
497. 

The clever historian of the Christian Persecutions needs no longer 
an introduction to the students of history. To an admirable talent of 
historical narration he adds a profound learning and a critical temper 
acquired in the school of De Rossi and Duchesne. Whether he writes of 
pagan art under the Christian emperors or tells us the tragic story of 
Saint Basil, or the manifold phases of slavery in contact with Christianity, 
or the relations of the empire with the Christian organization and spirit, 
M. Allard is always instructive and interesting. He has a fine and cor- 
rect sympathy for all that is worthy, genuine human, naturally noble, 
in the world of ancient letters, institutions, and ideals. He writes usually 
out of the fresh and untroubled sources of the time; but his trained pen 
sheds color and movement over every scene that it evokes. Less states- 
manlike than De Broglie, less philosophical, emotional, and prophetic 
than Allies, M. Allard appeals, perhaps with greater force, to the new 
school of students habituated to follow the web of history from start to 
finish, and to read critically every important narrative. Thereby an 
irremovable basis of fact is secured, the necessary common ground for 
all later contention. 

The story of Julian can never lose its human interest. There is 
something grandly tragic, yet infinitely sad, in the mighty effort of one 
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who was emperor, savant, and philosopher, to push back the flood of 
events, to dominate the actual course of history, and to measure himself 
with the irresistible Conqueror of souls and hearts. He perished almost 
in the formulation of his challenge; but the simple boldness of it has 
always fascinated historians, while the apostasy, blasphemy, and vicious 
intentions of the man have always agitated the heart of every genuine 
disciple of Jesus. It is quite in keeping with the unsettled conditions 
of Christian faith in this age of transition that he should arouse sym- 
pathy, approval, esteem; so many are there whose affected agnosticism is 
only a hatred of the stern law of life as revealed by Jesus, and a thirst 
for that unbridled freedom of the natural man, the one dogma common 
to the polytheism that Jesus Christ had slain and that Julian attempted 
to bring again into life and authority. Only one-half of this volume is 
devoted to the story of Julian, from his birth to his usurpation of the 
throne (331-360). In a second volume M. Allard will treat of his short- 
lived reign, and the religious revolution that it threatened and partly 
created. The interest of this first volume lies in a lengthy introduction 
of 250 pages, that sets forth at great length the actual public conditions 
of paganism just previous to the succession of Julian, and, similarly, 
the public situation of the Christian religion at the same time and in the 
same places. These pages should be mastered by every teacher who 
undertakes to present the history of the spiritual conquest of the Graeco- 
Roman world,—they offer an excellent purview of the field of battle on 
the morrow of the victory of Constantine, and the true alignment of 
forces and temper of the combatants on the eve of the memorable reign 
of Julian. THomaAs J. SHAHAN. 


Historical Memoirs of the City of Armagh. James Stuart. New 
edition, revised, corrected, and largely rewritten by Rev. Ambrose 
Coleman, 0. P. Dublin: Browne and Nolan; M. H. Gill and Son, 
1900. Large 8°, pp. viii + 476. 


Father Coleman, inspired by Cardinal Logue, offers us in this volume 
a re-casting of Stuart’s Memoirs, a valuable work on the local antiquities 
of the city of Armagh. James Stuart (1764-1840) was an Irish Protest- 
ant journalist, yet his history of the Holy City of Ireland is said to have 
been written without bigotry, and to have merited praise for its accuracy 
and impartiality. Originally published at Newry, in 1819, the work had 
long since become antiquated, by reason of the fresher labors of dis- 
tinguished historians and the publication of many historical sources not 
accessible in the days of Stuart. The original order of the book has been 
modified, the spelling and chronology corrected according to the best 
modern standards, extraneous or actually irrelevant matter has been 
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excised, lengthy supplementary notes have been added to each chapter. 
Were it not for a strong sense of “ pietas,” we do not doubt that Father 
‘ Coleman would have chosen rather to rewrite the whole story than to 
revamp an ancient book, however meritorious, after this toilsome manner. 
The condition of the historical sources for Ireland is so different to-day 
from what it was at the beginning of this century, there are in every 
language so many admirable modern models of local histories, that it 
must have cost this scholarly Dominican a pang to execute so arduous a 
task. On the other hand, a sufficient history of the city of Armagh 
means a critical history of the foundation of the Irish Church, an under- 
taking that demands more time and a more manifold equipment than any 
other problem of the early history of the Catholic Church,—so dovetailed is 
that story into every phase of the great transition from the world of Greece 
and Rome into the world of Western medieval Christendom,—so much 
nonsense, bigotry, and untenable hypothesis have been inflicted on scholars, 
apropos of this See, in order to justify the rending of the ancient and 
holy bonds of unity under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. From 
cover to cover the book will interest all who love the story of the early 
Irish Church. It is also, in the present form, a repository of valuable 
modern gains in the field of Irish ecclesiastical history. The index is 
very complete, but Father Coleman would have added to his merits if he 
had given us a bibliography, containing the full titles of all the works, 
general and special, “sources” and “literature,” used in the somewhat 


complicated structure of this work. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


August Reichensperger (1808-1895) Sein Leben und Sein Wirken 
auf dem Gebiet der Politik, der Kunst und der Wissenschaft, mit 
senutzung seines ungedruckten Nachlasses dargestellt von Ludwig 
Pastor. Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 1899. 2 vols., large 8°, 
pp. xxiv + 606; xv + 496 (with two portraits). 

Any account of August Reichensperger, however imperfect, could 
not fail to be a mirror of the highest life of Catholic Germany in the 
nineteenth century. In these volumes Dr. Pastor has narrated for pos- 
terity the story of a wonderful life, in which the reader knows not what 
to admire the most—the variety of supreme interests that occupied it, 
the dignified and consistent attitude of a man for nearly fifty years 
identified with all the public questions of Central Europe, the chivalrous 
devotion to the artistic monuments and spirit of the Middle Ages, the 
solid and intelligent enthusiasm of the apologist, the breadth of his 
sympathies, the truly Catholic nature of his political, social, and 
artistic ideals, the never-sagging perseverance with which he kept up to 
the demands that he had taught his countrymen to make upon his 
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energies, his counsel, his spirit of self-sacrifice, and his love for that 
fatherland whose history is the history of medieval Christendom. 

The Christian student of higher politics will find this work a real 
manual of correct principles and fearless assertion of them. This 
student of Bonn, Heidelberg, and Berlin, official of the Prussian state 
(1830-1875), stands out forever in the history of modern Catholicism 
as a man who caught in their entirety the best publicistic principles of 
the German Middle Ages, and asserted them to the end by every means 
that lay within his power. From 1848 to 1885 he served his country 
almost unceasingly as a representative to some one of the constitutional 
assemblies that guided its transition from a congeries of disunited states 
to a powerful empire. In all this time the interests of the Catholic 
religion were forever foremost in the minds of men, an object of hatred 
to some, an object of passionate love and unconquerable devotion to 
others. The mind of August Reichensperger was called on, during 
these decades, to formulate and defend essential rights and claims of 
Catholicism on German soil, and to do battle with a long series of most 
acute and earnest adversaries bent on justifying scientifically the policies 
that they were executing without remorse. 

Peter Reichensperger, his brother, Herrmann Mallinckrodt and Ludwig 
Windthorst were his associates during many years, and to them belongs, 
in equal measure, the imperishable glory of the defence of religious 
equality and the imprescriptible rights of the individual as against 
a monstrous statolatry that was threatening with ruin all institutions 
that would not bow before its irresponsible will. 

The name of August Reichensperger will be forever honored in the 
history of the fine arts. The completion of the Cathedral of Cologne 
according to the spirit of medieval German Gothic is largely due to 
him. He was a voluminous writer on all the branches of medieval art, 
and particularly interested in the popularization of its temper and its 
principles. His frequent journeys to England brought him into contact 
with the English medievalists, notably Pugin, whose life he wrote. He 
was also an enthusiastic student of Shakspere and did much to propagate 
in Germany the study of the great dramatist’s writings. A journey into 
Italy in his early manhood filled him with admiration for the classical 
art, but also roused in him the devotion to the domestic glories of 
German art. France and Belgium he occasionally visited, always with 
the observant eye of the medieval antiquarian. To him are owing 
many correct restorations of the medizval monuments of Germany— 
he pleaded in vain for a Gothic edifice for the Reichstag palace at Berlin.. 
Apologist above all, many writings of Reichensperger on politics and 
art were practically catechisms, manuals of principles and convictions.. 
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They fell into willing and eager hands—he is really one of the great 
teachers of modern Germany, one of the lights of the Catholic lay 
apostolate. To him is owing in large measure the success of the 
Borromaeus-Union for the dissemination of good books. All his life he 
was a docile son of the Church, and kept up intimate relations with the 
-eminent Catholics of other nations, such as Montalembert. But Christian 
artists and architects were his most beloved friends—men like Ungewitter, 
Steinle, Cornelius, and Pugin. Literary celebrities like Baumgartner and 
‘historians like Janssen were dear to him. His intellectual sympathies 
‘were all-embracing. 

The life is almost too voluminous for ordinary readers. And the 
book is lacking in that “Uebersichtlichkeit” which is the first quality 
-of a work destined for a wide range of readers, The enormous current 
literature and the extensive correspondence of Reichensperger, no doubt, 
are one cause. of the actual unwieldy form of the book. But the 
numerous breaks in the narration of the political and artistic life 
might have been avoided by a separate treatment of these two great 
lines of development. Each would certainly have gained thereby. 
Perhaps we may yet welcome a more brief and handy edition of this 
-admirable life of a true Christian gentleman. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Le Livre de la Priere Antique. Dom Fernand Cabrol. Paris: Oudin, 
1900; 8°, pp. xvili + 573. 


It is not generally known that French Benedictines of Dom Guéran- 
ger’s famous Abbey of Solesmes are now established in England, at Farn- 
borough, between London and Oxford. Here the ex-Empress Eugénie 
has placed sufficient land at their disposal. In return they are respon- 
sible for the care and the service of the chapel in which she has entombed 
the remains of her unfortunate son. Benedictine-like, they have at once 
gone to work at an historico-religious task of great value and magnitude, 
the publication of a series of “ Monumenta Liturgica,’’ destined to con- 
tain all the original texts and monuments that illustrate the growth of 
Christian worship as far as the ninth century of our era. As a prepara- 
-tion for this undertaking, as delicate and difficult as it will be useful, 
Dom Cabrol, the prior of Saint Michael of Farnborough, publishes this 
popular manual of early Christian liturgy. The student will find here 
an account, at once readable and scientifically reliable, of the main ele- 
ments of the primitive liturgy,—the psalmody with all its organic devel- 
‘ments, the regular meetings of the Christian communities for public 
prayer, their oldest, most authentic, and most significant prayers. He 
will learn how they sanctified both time and space, those all-embracing 
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conditions of human life, and how thereby grew up the “Christian” 
year, the “ Consecrations”’ and “ Benedictions ” of churches, cemeteries, 
and certain material elements of constant symbolic use in Christian wor- 
ship,—such as water, oil, ashes, fire, lights, incense, bells. He will learn 
how the religion of Jesus proceeded at once to sanctify every phase of 
human life through its sacraments and institutions akin to the same. A 
last chapter of the work contains a number of the oldest prayers of the 
Church, arranged for daily use, for assistance at Mass, for confession and 
communion, and for other needs of the Christian soul. There is some- 
thing pathetic in this resurrection of the public prayer of our spiritual 
ancestors of the (iraeco-Roman world. By this process, and by the 
reprinting in French translation of certain very famous and very old 
personal prayers, Dom Cabrol strikes a deep, resounding, truly Catholic 
note,—the note of solidarity, nowhere so audible and ravishing as in that 
“Public Prayer” of the whole Church, to which Jesus Himself prom- 
ised His personal presence and which His apostles made the corner-stone 
of the great edifice of Christian institutions. We could wish that every 
reader were familiar with the content of this volume,—it is at once a 
book of Christian prayers and a history of Christian prayer. Much 
modern liturgical lore is worked with skill into every one of its eight 
chapters, that are themselves largely made up of ancient prayers trans- 
lated from Greek and Latin into smooth and correct French, not without 
retention of their archaic savor. Whoever reads this book will no longer 
ask of what utility is the study of early Church history,—“Si quaeris» 
circumspice.” THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Les Moines d’Orient antérieurs au Concile de Chalcédoine (451). 
Dom J. M. Besse. Paris: Oudin, 1900. 8°, pp. + 554. 


From the contemporary writings that treat specially of Oriental 
monachism Dom Besse has gathered a multitude of details concerning 
the nature and functions of the monastic life in the Orient in the first 
two centuries of its existence. The pages of this large book are crowded 
with references to Cassian, and the writings that go under the names of 
Palladius and Rufinus, to the lives of the Fathers of the Desert, the letters 
of Isidore of Pelusium, the works of St. Nilus, the Peregrinatio Silviae, 
the “ Apophtegmata Patrum,” the “ Verba Seniorum,” the Rules ascribed 
to St. Basil, the Rule of St. Pachomius, the life of St. Antony, and other 
ancient historical authorities of a very special character. ‘The Fathers 
of the Church, like SS. Athanasius, Jerome, Epiphanius, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, John Chrysostom, and such Church historians as ‘Theodoret» 
Sozomen and Sulpicius Severus, are as frequently fnvoked. The result 

an earnest and extensive study at first hand of the whole world of 
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fourth and fifth century monasticism as it arose and developed in Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, the peninsula of Mt. Sinai, Asia Minor and elsewhere in 
the Roman East. Rule, recruitment, promises and obligations, dress, 
dwelling, régime, occupations, relaxations, virtues, relations with the 
outside world, and the world invisible—in a word, the whole system of 
monasticism from the noviciate to the grave, is here minutely described. 
It would only need the magic of style and feeling to cause the dry bones of 
this dissertation-like book to speak with an eloquence akin to the work 
of Montalembert. Truly, it is a wonder-world that we move in as we 
peruse these fascinating chapters ; had Gibbon known this book he would 
have abated somewhat the venom with which he wrote his famous descrip- 
tion of the monks of the East. Dom Besse has been reproached by a 
competent judge with an uncritical use of the “ Verba Seniorum” and 
the “ Apophtegmata Patrum,”’ manuals of monastic morality of a date 
somewhat later than the period he describes, also with an insufficient 
review of the literature of his subject, and a tendency to generalize from 
too small an array of facts. The notes swarm with misprints of every 
kind; especially is this the case with proper names. Withal, it is an 
indispensable historical summary, from Greek and Latin sources, of an 
institution that sprang into life with the triumph of Christianity, and 
has since maintained itself in good report and evil report, as an essential 
element of its organism. Dom Besse looks on his work as a kind of 
preamble to a clear understanding of the Rule of St. Benedict. This is 
natural to the writer of the charming work “Le Moine Bénédictin” 
(Oudin, Paris, 1899). But many others will find in it a scientific and 
sympathetic guide through the thousand and one sources of primitive 
Christian asceticism in its organized form. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


‘ \ ° 
Un Siecle, Mouvement du Monde de 1800 a 1900. Paris et 
Poitiers: H. Oudin; 8°, pp. xxv. -+ 914. Frances 7.50. 


Among the retrospective works that appeal to the reading public at 
the opening of the twentieth century, the Catholic reader could not 
select a more representative volume than the one which lies before us. 
In nearly a thousand pages the most illustrious pens of Catholic France 
offer to the world a many-sided appreciation of the great life of humanity 
during the nineteenth century. Under three general rubrics—Political 
and Economical Movement, the Intellectual Movement, and the Religious 
Movement—thirty-two essays from as many distinguished specialists or 
otherwise competent thinkers are brought together, but in no haphazard 
way. The spirit, scope, and temper of a most noble Catholicism domi- 
nate the otherwise heterogeneous materials, and lend unity and order to 
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the whole. In the first part Marius Sepet treats of Napoleon, Etienne 
Lamy of Nationalities, Henri Joly of Governments, Emile Chénon of 
Legislation, René Pinon of the Division of the World, the Vicomte de 
Meaux of the New Peoples (United States, chiefly), the Comte de la 
Girennerie of War, Jean Brunhes of Man and the Soil, the Vicomte 
d’Avenel of Industry and Commerce, Count de Mun of the Social 
Question, Georges Goyau of the Roman Church and Modern Politics, 
In the second part an equally worthy list of writers appears. Eugéne 
Tavernier describes the work of the Press, Mgr. Péchenard the history of 
Education, P. Lapétre the growth of Historical Criticism, Canon Didiot 
the vicissitudes of Philosophy. George Humbert tells the story of 
Mathematics, Bernard Brunhes that of Physics and Chemistry, Maurice 
Arthus the fortunes of the Biological Sciences, M. Lapparent those of 
Geology, M. Allard the Creation of Christian Archeology, Mgr. Duchesne 
the development of History, Ferdinand Brunetiére the fates of Litera- 
ture. André Pératé writes of the Fine Arts and Camille Bellaigue of 
Music. 

In the third part P. de la Broise outlines the history of Religion, 
Carra de Vaux that of non-Catholic Religions, Canon Pisani narrates the 
experiences of the Separated Churches, and George Fonsegrive the Strug- 
gles of the Catholic Church. P. Sertillanges depicts the Expansion of 
the Church, P. Bainvel the story of Catholic Dogma and Catholic 
Thought. The Comte d’Haussonville relates the victories of Charity. 
Mgr. Touchet describes the Inner Life of the Church. There is an 
admirable introduction by the Comte Melchior de Vogiié, and an Epilogue 
on Unity from Cardinal Richard. It is enough to have laid before our 
readers the scope and content of this work, that ought to be in the library 
of at least every institution of teaching as a handy manual and resumé 
of the politico-social, intellectual, and religious life of a century that was 
truly “wonderful,” that stands out in bold relief against all others, that 
was potent for good and evil, that yet hides its full significance from 
humanity, uncertain whether it was a last step in apostasy from the 
Creator and Lord of all things or the first in the happy return to Him, 

THomaAs J. SHAHAN. 


Pages Catholiques. J. K. Huysmans. Préface de M.]’Abbé Mugnier. 
Cinquiéme édition. Paris: Stock, 1900. 8°, pp. 442. 

Our readers know, doubtless, the general trend of M. Huysmans’ 
mind, the tone of his writings, and the specific color of his style. To 
commemorate his first steps of return to Catholicism he wrote “ En 
Route,” a work that roused much criticism, favorable and unfavorable 
(Cf. BuLLETIN II, October, 1896, pp. 555-556). Since then he has given 
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us “ La Cathédrale,’’ a prose-poem on medizval architecture, inspired in 
the convert’s breast by the glorious pile of Chartres. The brilliant 
disciple of Zola could not free himself at once of all the unsavory ways 
of indecent realism or coarse naturalism, Hence, more than one page of 
“En Route” has given offence. Yet he is genuinely penitent, claim 
those who haye studied the man and his books. And many of his argu- 
ments for Catholicism are so curiously and exquisitely stated by this 
“chef des décadents,” that selections from his writings can only do good, 
This is the purpose of these lengthy extracts from “ En Route” and “La 
Cathédrale.”” Huysmans has lately withdrawn toa kind of lay-monastery 
at Ligugé near Poitiers, where he is engaged on two works of a religious 
character, “ Sainte Lydwine of Schiedam” and “ L’Oblat.” There is a 
curious Catholic atavism, a reawakening of grace, in this incident of 
Huysmans’ conversion. He comes back from the depths of a corrupt 
naturalism by way of the highest mysticism. Son of a Dutch artist, 
descendant of a race of artists, the most delicate spiritual instincts seem to 
have only slumbered in his soul, awaiting the proper hour and influence 


to break into action. Who will write us a philosophical history of that. 


most astonishing mental phenomenon of the nineteenth century,—the 

return to the bosom of Catholicism of a chosen number of the highest 

intellects in every profession, every walk and rank of modern society ? 
THOMAS J. SHAHAN, 


Esthetique Fondamentale. Ch. Lacouture, 8. J. Paris: Retaux, 
1900; pp. xvii + 422. 

The science of sesthetics, especially since the days of Kant and Schiller, 
has followed the subjective method. What we call the beautiful exists 
as such in our perceptions and judgments only; it is a matter of indi- 
vidual appreciation. In the work before us the opposite view is taken. 
Beauty has an objective existence; it is a real character of real things 
apart from our apprehension. 

This principle is developed in five books or main divisions of the 
work, which treat of the definition of beauty, its kinds, its degrees, its 
perception, and its appreciation. Two chapters are added which contain 
practical suggestions for artists and a classification of the fine arts. 

Defining beauty as the “splendor of order,’’ our author points out 
its elements, unity and variety. He adopts the well-known division of 
Cousin and studies the different orders of beauty, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, Absolute beauty is in God alone; relative beauty is found 
in creatures, and is of various degrees, according to their perfection, 
Passing from the metaphysical treatment to the psychological, we have 
to consider the part which each faculty plays in the perception of beauty 
and the laws by which the appreciation of beauty is governed. 
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The author is quite successful in his effort to group the elements of 
esthetics around fundamental principles. His illustrations, drawn from 
many sources, and his references to the literature of the subject show 
that his work was carefully prepared. The prominence that he gives to 
religion has a broadening and elevating effect. What one misses is the 
analysis of the mental processes with which exsthetics is concerned. The 
experimental method is not even criticized, and the historical aspect of 
the subject is hardly noticed. It is certainly worth while considering to 
what extent our sense of the beautiful is the result of development in 
the individual and in the race. One could also desire a more thorough 
examination of the fundamental difference between the subjective method 
and the objective. EpWwarp A. PAcE. 


La Philosophie de la Nature chez lesAnciens. Ch. Huit. Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1901; pp. 583. 


It is a noteworthy fact that in an age which has good reason to view 
with some satisfaction its own achievements, the determination to esti- 
mate at their true value the achievements of the past is greater than it 
was in any preceding age. The history of thought is no longer a mere 
narrative of systems and theories; it links all these by the principle of 
development. It helps us to a better understanding of fundamental 
concepts by exhibiting the process of their growth. And, what is equally 


important, it teaches us to appreciate the spirit and the work of our 
predecessors. If it is indispensable for theoretical purposes, it has also 
a practical utility in overcoming certain prejudices which are too often 
a hindrance to the attainment of truth. 

M. Huit’s account of nature philosophy among the ancients has 
already received high commendation. In awarding its prize to the 
author, the Academy of Moral and Political Science had in view his 
masterly treatment of a vast and complex subject. It also noted the 
firmness with which he expresses his spiritualistic convictions. These, 
indeed, pervade the work, without, however, affecting its breadth and 
fairness. Or, rather let us say, that these very convictions qualify a 
writer to form those judgments which possess real worth for the history 
of philosophy. They permit, at any rate, genuine sympathy with those 
tendencies and aspirations which, in the earliest periods of thought, pre- 
pared the way for the severer methods of scientific research. 

The first part of the present work deals with the interpretation of 
nature in terms of religion and of poetry. The double problem as to the 
nature and the origin of the world engages the thought of all primitive 
peoples; but its solution is not everywhere the same. ‘To the Hebrew 
mind the events of the physical world are the work of Omnipotence, 
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and their laws are God’s decrees. Among other peoples the objects of 
the world are deified or are worshipped as emblems of unseen superior 
powers. But nowhere in the Orient is the idea of nature, as we now 
understand it, explicitly formulated. It is only in the thought of 
Greece and Rome that “nature” takes on a definite meaning; and the 
first to shape that meaning are the poets. At the same time the attitude 
of the human mind towards the external world undergoes a change. 
Man becomes superior to that nature which, in former ages, he had 
looked on with dread. He finds in it the image and likeness of his own 
activities and passions. His mythology even substitutes for reality an 
artificial nature, in which gods and genii usurp the functions of 
physical agencies. So strong is this anthropomorphic tendency that in 
Rome, six centuries pass before nature arouses the poetic fancy. And 
even then, if man turns aside for a moment from his political and 
social affairs to glance at the beauty of earth and sky, he does not yield 
himself without reserve to nature’s charm, but rather maintains his 
independence, his personality. 

The scientific study of nature, to which M. Huit devotes the second 
part of his work, was undertaken by the ancients with this same human 
bias. That the Greeks possessed in a high degree the power of observa- 
tion ig beyond question; but, on the other hand, they made little or no 
use of experimental methods. What they gleaned by observation was 
translated forthwith into those metaphysical concepts which their reason 
had elaborated. Hence their most valuable contributions to science were 
purely rational truths, and their greatest progress was made in the domain 
of mathematics. The other sciences—physics, chemistry, biology—were 
not yet differentiated from philosophy. A laboratory, in the modern 
sense of the term, was unknown, 

Nevertheless, the ancients, especially the Greeks, are our masters in 
many respects. It is not alone their originality, so fruitful in theories 
and systems, that challenges our admiration. They established on a 
rational basis the principles which underlie all our research. They 
defined and attempted boldly to solve those great problems with which 
we are still confronted. Solutions which they reached by 4 priori 
methods are often confirmed by the results of modern investigation, 
The abstract formulas of their speculation are verified by our observation 
and experiment. From Thales and his successors we inherit the notion 
of the fundamental unity of matter, though we set the ether in the place 
of water, air and fire. In mathematical physics, the pioneer is Pytha- 
goras ; in the atomic theory, Democritus; in all that savors of teleology, 
Aristotle; in the hypothesis of evolution, Anaximander, followed by 
Empedocles and Lucretius. 
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They are, moreover, our superiors in synthesis. They held together 
the various branches of knowledge by a systematic treatment which was 
at once clear and comprehensive. With them the science of man and the 
science of nature advanced hand in hand. That philosophy could dis- 
pense with science or that science could go its way without regard to 
philosophy, they never imagined. Nor would they have sanctioned that 
extreme specialization which, under the pretext of minute investigation, 
breaks our knowledge into fragments. In their judgment the progressive 
harmony of all lines of research was of far more consequence than the 
multiplication of isolated facts. 

Some future historian will doubtless be able to show that the tempo- 
rary divorce of philosophy and science from which we now suffer, was 
followed by a reaction and a final reunion. Such, at any rate, is the 
consummation which M. Huit desires and which his suggestive work 
can only hasten. It may be that the actual situation is due, in some 
measure, to defects in educational systems. Philosophy that should 
permeate and invigorate every branch of teaching and of study, is too 
often left to enjoy a cloistered seclusion. As a result, the student of 
philosophy fails to appreciate the fine details of scientific research, while 
the student of science takes no heed of philosophy. Appeals to history 
may prepare the remedy; the only way to apply it is to imitate 
Aristotle in the search for facts, no less than in speculative reflection on 
principles. Epwarp A. PAcE. 


Shakespeare’s Life and Work, by Sidney Lee. Macmillan, New 
York, 1899, 8°, 476 pp. 

One of the most attractive additions of later years to Shaksperean 
biography, is Mr. Sidney Lee’s recently published “Shakespeare’s Life 
and Work.” The book, while necessarily a compilation of facts from all 
sources, has not that formidable appearance which would tend to preju- 
dice the ordinary reader against it. It is a great fault of many, biogra- 
phers especially, to crowd their work with such masses of philological 
and historical detail as to make reading a most laborious task, and pleas- 
ure an impossibility. Mr. Lee has avoided this mistake, and in a style 
easy to follow, and with a trace of delicate humor, rare in books of its 
kind, has given us all the most important facts and references contained 
in the more ponderous volumes written on the same matter. These 
things will make the book popular with those who have neither time 
nor the training requisite for independent research. Primarily it is 
intended for the use of students as an abridgment to the same author’s 
“Life of William Shakespeare,” and the student who uses it well and 


often will have much reason to be grateful tothe author. The references 
Tou 
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are countless and cover all the phases of Shaksperean work. The two 
chapters on the Sonnets are interesting not only as a criticism but also. 
because they give the historical development of Shakspere as a son- 
netteer, and his connection with the Earl of Southampton. The Bacon- 
Shakspere controversy is dismissed with becoming brevity yet with 
much fairness. Shakspere’s posthumous reputation is considered at 
some length, and there seemed to have been no more difference then as to 
his faults than there does now as to his merits. The opinion of Dryden, 
the dictator of his day, and that of Voltaire are weil set forth. Voltaire 
was at least consistent; he criticized Shakspere sharply at all times, 
and even remonstrated in a letter read before the French Academy, 
against the popular saying that Shakspere was “the god of the 
theater.” Dryden, however, repeatedly complains of Shakspere’s ine- 
qualities, and in the next breath declares him the Aischylus of Eng- 
land, being the one man of all modern and perhaps ancient poets who 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. The volume is full of 
much valuable and interesting material. It stimulates. Another good 
feature is the short biographical sketches of the great actors and actresses 
famous for their portrayal of Shakspere’s characters, and of Shaks- 
perean commentators. A general estimate of Shakspere concludes 
the book. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Life of the Very Rev. Felix De Andreis, C. M., First Superior of 
the Congregation of the Mission in the United States, and Vicar- 
General of Upper Louisiana. Chiefly from sketches written by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Rosati, C. M., First Bishop of St. Louis, Mo. 
With an Introduction by the Most Rev. John J. Kain, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis. Ibid: B. Herder. 8° (with portrait), 
1900, pp. 308. $1.25. 


Pioneer missionary, founder of the Seminary of “'The Barrens,” and 
of the work of the Society of the Missions in the United States, Father 
De Andreis appeals to all who love the story of the origins of Catholicism 
in our country. His virtues, labors and sacrifices are set forth in these 
chapters by competent and even official pens—one feels that the writers 
are rather reserved than excessive in their description of this apostolic 
man, to whom Western Catholicism is deeply indebted. The written 
lives of these great bishops and good priests are one of the most efficacious 
means of awakening new vocations and confirming those already assured. 
They belong to the category of the Acts of the Martyrs and the Lives of 
the Saints. 

THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 
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Der Prophet Amos, nach dem Grundtexte erklart, K. Hartung. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1898, 8° pp. 169. 

This brochure of 169 pages is part of the series of Biblical Mono- 
graphs which compose the “Biblische Studien,” edited by Dr. 
Bardenhewer, of Munich, and published by the firm of B. Herder, of 
Freiburg. 

In his short preamble the author informs us that during the last 
forty years and in consequence of the discovery and deciphering of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, the Prophetical Books 
of the Old Testament have received their share of attention from the 
learned, and that a vast literature has been written on the importance 
and exegesis and theology of the four greater and the twelve mmor 
Prophets. Yet, strange as it may appear under these circumstances, the 
author does not remember that so much as one monograph has been 
written on the small but highly interesting book of Amos during this 
period. It is his intention to supply this deficiency by the present 
brochure. 

The work consists of an introduction, a translation, and a commentary. 
In the introduction the author discusses the date of composition of the 
book, the circumstances of the Prophet’s life, the language of the book, 
the relation of this to other Old Testament books, the contents of the 
book, and the literature of the subject (pp. 1-18). 

In the first verse, which serves as a title to the entire book, it is 
expressly stated that the prophetic ministry of Amos was exercised “in 
the days of Uzziah, king of Judah,” (B. C. 781-741) “and in the days 
of Jeroboam, king of Israel” (777-736), “two years before the earth- 
quake.” This places the date during that period when Uzziah and 
Jeroboam reigned contemporaneously, the one in Judah and the other in 
Israel (777-741). The tone of the prophecy and other internal evidence 
would place either the oral preaching or the writing of the book in the 
latter part of Jeroboam’s reign, for, about that time, Jeroboam’s victories 
abroad had secured tranquillity at home, and the tenor of the Prophet’s 
words seems to show that Israel was in the enjoyment of peace while he 
was prophesying at Bethel. The other note of time, “two years before 
the earthquake,” would, indeed, be precise enough if we only knew when 
the earthquake happened. Hence, the Prophet’s ministry may be placed 
about B. C. 760. 

Dr. Hartung is of opinion that Tekoa, the home of Amos, is Tekoa 
of Judea, a place located about four hours on foot from Jerusalem and 
about two hours from Bethlehem, towards the south, and on a long hill 
tapering off into the desert. ‘There lived Amos, “among the herdsmen 
of Tekoa,” and there he raised a peculiar kind of sheep, ugly-looking, 
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short-legged, and of stunted growth, but highly prized for the fine 
quality of their wool. There, too, he cultivated the sycamore tree. 
Poor, though independent, he was thus engaged when the divine call, 
with a constraining power which could not be resisted, came to him and 
drove him over the frontier into the Northern Kingdom to prophesy 
there. Amos makes no claim to being a prophet by profession, nor was 
he a member of any of the guilds or schools of the prophets then so 
common in both kingdoms. When commanded to return to his own 
country, “Then answered Amos, I was neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet; but I was a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees; 
and the Lord took me from following the flock and said unto me: Go, 
prophesy unto my people of Israel. Now, therefore, hear thou the words 
of the Lord.” (7, 14-16.) 

The judgment of St. Jerome as to the rusticity of the style of Amos 
was, perhaps, based more on a priori reasoning than on actual knowledge, 
Jerome concluding that, as a matter of course, the style of a shepherd 
should be rude. But modern scholars have protested against this 
unfavorable judgment of the early Father and contend that the lan- 
guage of Amos is clear, vigorous, grammatical and idiomatic, and his 
sentences regularly formed and well rounded. In this respect he is now 
considered but little inferior to the best Old Testament writers. As is 
natural, his images are derived chiefly from rural scenery, and frequent 
mention is made of harvests and threshing-floors, of sheep and goats, of 
lions and jackals, of flocks and herds; but much good taste is displayed 
in their use. Amos was evidently a man of great shrewdness and of 
a wide range of observation, which shows that an Oriental shepherd 
need not be uncultivated, even though his culture be not derived from 
books. 

As to the relation of Amos to other Old Testament books, our author 
admits successive stages of development and gradual growth in divine 
revelation, only the growth is supernatural in character. Accordingly, at 
the time of Amos, there was avery considerable amount of revealed truth 
among the Hebrews, together with a recognized phraseology, from both 
of which he no doubt borrowed much. Dr. Hartung supposes that 
Amos’ ideas and language betray an acquaintance with the Pentateuch. 
But it is still more clear that Amos influenced among his successors in 
the prophetic office, such men as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel, Hosea, and 


many other subsequent Old Testament writers, quotations from him 
being clearly traceable in their works. 

The book of Amos naturally divides itself into three parts. The 
first part, consisting of chapters 1-2, forms the introduction, in which 
the author shows that, as the Gentiles shall not escape punishment for 
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having violated the universally recognized dictates of the common law, 
so neither shall the chosen people escape, and for a similar reason. 

The second part (3-6) consists of three speeches, each introduced 
by the words of warning, * Hear ye this word” (iii, i; iv, i; v; i); and 
in which are addressed to the ruling classes, and to the people generally, 
exhortations to the practice of true interior religion, and “ woes” are 
pronounced on the wicked. 

The third part (7-9) consists of a series of prophetic visions in which 
Amos endeavors to enforce, by means of such symbolism, the moral 
lessons which he had already taught the people. In the last chapter a 
brighter prospect is opened up before the mind of the reader. In Israel 
only the wicked shall be punished. The innocent shall escape. Thus 
the house of David receives anew the promise that to it, under the reign 
of the future Messiah, shall be restored the splendor which it enjoyed 
under David and Solomon. The unity of plan throughout the book is 
evident. The theme introduced in the beginning of the book is devel- 
oped with ever-increasing accuracy of detail, till it blends into the 
Messianic promise at the close. 

After the literature on the book of Amos, the author of our brochure 
gives a translation of the text into German, and a Commentary on the 
entire book, with constant reference to the Hebrew text (pp. 18-169.) 

Dr. Hartung’s elaborately-prepared monograph will give, if carefully 
read, an excellent idea of the author, history, and contents of one of the 
most interesting of the minor prophets. CHARLES P, GRANNAN. 


The Biblical Theology of the New Testament, by Ezra P. 
Gould, D.D. New York: Macmillan, 1900, 8°, pp. xvi + 221. 


“This book is the result of studies in Introduction to the books of 
the New Testament pursued ky the author with his classes in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School.” Such is the origin of the book. The aim of 
the author is thus indicated: “In these lectures he undertook to find his 
way through the New Testament, just as the critics have found a way 
for us through the Old Testament. Their success in this work in the 
Old Testament has only made more conspicuous the failure to do satis- 
factory work of the same kind in the New Testament.” 

It does not seem that the students whom Dr. Gould addresses are far 
advanced, for he states on the very first page: “This is quite the most 
important fact remaining to be learned in regard to the Bible, that it is 
not a homogeneous unit, but a collection of more or less heterogenous 
units.” Now the very tyros in Biblical studies are aware of the fact 
that the Bible is not a book, but a library—at least those in Catholic 
institutions. As an excuse for the author, I may say that he completely 
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ignores the work of Catholics—omly once does he mention them at the 
end of a foot-note—contributed by two friends—about the modifications 
of the Protestant view of justification. 

Prof. Gould published in 1896 a commentary on St. Mark in the 
International Commentary series. Though his volume is decidedly 
inferior to those of Driver, Moore, Sanday, and others, we think it 
better than the work before us. 

The latter is biased by uncritical presuppositions; too many things 
are taken for granted, and when we expect to know what really was or is, 
we are told what should be or what could not be. To give a few 
instances: He divides the books of the New Testament into several 
classes “because of a series of contrasts which have passed from the 
Old Testament into the New Testament literature.” Thus, there is 
the antagonism of priest and prophet, of prophet and scribe, the con- 
trast of prophet and philosopher, the contrast of the Messianic idea. 
Evidently the scribe with his drag-net “instead of a divining-rod,” does 
not find any favor with Dr. Gould, who decidedly prefers the prophet, 
though the philosopher “interests” him greatly (p. 3). But does he not 
put excessive reliance on the divining-rod when he utters such dogmatic 
pronouncements as this: “ Now the note of inspiration with its accom- 
paniment of authority belongs only to the prophetic side of Scripture’’? 
Perhaps an attempt to prove it would not be amiss. We fail to see an 
axiom in such an assertion. We fear much that it will not be so easy 
for everybody to distinguish the prophetic side from the other sides of 
Scripture. The result would be, perhaps, that very little might remain 
strictly prophetical or inspired. 

As to the origin of the Gospel, we are told that the notion that the 
Gospels were “in any sense familiar to the primitive Church” cannot 
be maintained; for “the primitive Church was Judaistic in its belief— 
on the contrary, the Gospels are anti-Judaistic in their teaching; writings 
embodying such teachings could not have grown in the soil of a Judaistic 
church (pp. 7-8, 51). The question is rather, did they, than could they? 
Yet Mark and the Logia of Matthew are apostolic, because truthful: 
“So trustworthy a report must have come from the circle of the Twelve.” 
The question is not whether they must, but whether they did. Besides 
we were used to derive the trustworthiness from the genuineness. Prof. 
Gould derives the latter from the former. ‘Then he calls his conclusion 
the result of a careful induction of the New Testament facts and quali- 
fies it as “eminently satisfactory.” We fail to see why. 

Dr. Gould interprets away very arbitrarily the theological meaning of 
the term Father (p. 19). He allows no real apologetic value to miracles 
(p. 15). The death of Jesus is only a self-sacrifice for the good of others 
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(p. 33)—no true satisfaction to God for the sins of men. Jesus is not 
really divine; his sovereignty is only a gift for his obedience (p. 100). 
So, too, the writer of the Apocalypse is in unqualified opposition to Paul; 
the doctrinal part of Ephesians and Colossians is un-Pauline; the Pastoral 
Epistles do not reflect the inspiration of the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
belong to a later period. These and similar assertions represent fairly 
the teaching of our author concerning the New Testament. While we 
would not expect from him different conclusions, we might look for a 
more scientific and critical way of reaching them. On the capital point 
of distinction between the Synoptic Gospels and that of St. John, the 
divinity of Christ, we cannot learn from the vague language of Dr. 
Gould whether he thinks that St. John taught it or not. His interpreta- 
tion of “ eating and drinking,” apropos of John vi, 52, is no less arbitrary 
than other forced and far-fetched specimens of exegesis. In general, the 
book of Dr. Gould has disappointed us. He was right in sending it out 
with considerable diffidence. Yet his failure need not discourage future 
writers on the biblical theology of the New Testament. They will find 
in these pages at least an example of how the subject should not be 


treated. J. BRUNEAU. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, 


Dunwoodie, N. Y. 


Marcellus de Bordeaux et la Syntaxe Francaise par Samuel 
Chabert. Paris: Fontemoing, 1901, 8°, Pp. 107. 

Professor Chabert has made a most minute and careful study of the 
Latin of his little known countryman, Marcellus of Bordeaux, one of the 
least interesting, but by no means the least important of the Latin 
authors of the decadence. The object of the study was an examination 
of the syntax employed by Marcellus in order to discover therein, if 
possible, the beginnings and prototypes of French syntax. With this 
in view the text has been first subjected to a careful examination to find 
just how much Marcellus borrowed from his contemporaries and from 
the authorities he quotes, and how much belongs to Marcellus himself. 
It is made certain that there is little original in the De Medicamentis 
(for this is the work of Marcellus that has been investigated), and that 
he took for his model Scribonius, whom he actually copied in many 
places. The greatest value of the compilation, however, is that Mar- 
cellus has gathered from many quarters the remedies of all kinds which 
make up his pharmacopoeia and employs the popular expressions and 
grammatical helps, in a word the “sermo vulgaris” of the fifth century 
(for Marcellus was born in 350, and the De Medicamentis was written 
about 410). The topics examined in detail are (1) the auxiliaries of the 
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morphology of nouns, the use of the prepositions with case functions ; 
(2) the auxiliaries of the morphology of verbs, the use of tense, mood, 
voice and form, and (3) determinatives or helps to the meaning of the 
phrase, expletive or explicative words. Some of the conclusions con- 
tained in this little volume were already known to linguistic science, 
butall is brought out and explained with great clearness and very inter- 
estingly. JOHN JOSEPH DuNN. 


The Pillar and the Ground of the Truth: A Series of Lenten 
Sermons on the True Church, its Marks and Attributes. Rey. 
Thomas E. Cox. Chicago: J. 8. Hyland & Co., 1900; 8°, pp. 253- 

The present volume by Father Cox contains seven long lectures on 
the Church and on the notes by which she may be recognized as the 
Spouse of Christ. They treat of the Existence, the Unity, the Holiness, 
the Catholicity, the Apostolicity, the Infallibility, and the Indefectibility 
of the Church. These notes are some of the ornaments with which 
Christ has adorned His Bride, the tokens by which she may be known as 
His, even in the midst of innumerable rival claimants. Though often 
discussed before, these notes of the true Church need to be presented for 
the first time to each new generation of Christians, and to each genera- 
tion they need to be presented from a new point of view, and from every 
point of view. For a clear idea of what the Church is and of her claims 
on the conscience of Christians is a matter of fundamental importance 
in every course of religious instruction to Catholics, and especially to 
converts. Her claims once established, all else follows as a matter of 
course, and the ordinary Christian may logically, and without further 
inquiry, accept the entire body of Catholic doctrine when proposed by 
the Church as to be believed because revealed. The present volume is 
interesting both for the matter and for the form. 

Father Cox has evidently studied his theme so thoroughly as to have 
acquired a strong grasp on it in all its bearings. He is thus able to sepa- 
rate the essential from the accidental, to omit or to subordinate the latter, 
and to present the former in bold outline. He is also master of a style 
admirably adapted to the purpose of exposition. In the beginning of 
every lecture, by means of definition, obverse iteration, and other devices 
familiar to the skilful expositor, he clears the ground for the subsequent 
discussion of the topics in detail. The real question at issue is thus made 
to stand out alone and in bold relief on the mental horizon, stripped of 
all such accessory details as would draw away the attention of the reader 
from the main point under consideration. His purpose seems to be not 
only that the reader may, but that he must, understand what is said. 

A fair sample of this method is found in the lecture on Infallibility 
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(p. 188), where he says: “Perhaps the right definition of Infallibility 
will be best reached if we begin by telling what it is not. Infalli- 
bility is not omniscience, is not revelation, is not inspiration, is not 
impeccability, is not inerrancy merely consequent.” ‘Then, in as many 
short paragraphs, he shows what is meant by each of these words, after 
which (p. 192) he shows positively what Infallibility is. 

Every sentence is terse, complete in itself, and as well rounded and as 
compact asa bullet. The weight of thought in each is distinctly and 
severally felt, because the ideas are not too long drawn out and the 
sentences are not allowed to sprawl about the page. One need not read 
far to see with what dispatch, how thoroughly, and once for all he dis- 
poses of weighty notions in a single paragraph. Appropriate quotations 
from Sacred Scripture abound, and illustrations drawn from every variety 
of modern sources. It is a book which the clergy and the laity may read 
with pleasure and profit. CHARLES P. GRANNAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Springfield, 
by Rev. John J. McCoy, P. R. Boston: The Hurd & Everts Co.; 
1900, 4°, pp. vii -+ 283. 

History of the Diocese of Hartford, by Rev. James H. O’Donnell, 
Boston: The Hurd & Everts Co., 1900, 4°, pp. vii + 473. 


These two volumes are extracts from the bulky and comprehensive 
“History of the Church in New England” (Boston, 1899, 2 vols, 4°). 
They bear on every page the evidence of conscientious labor and intelli- 
gent use of the collected materials. It is no easy task to write history 
of the parochial type—the materials are scattered and scanty, the data 
full of lacunae, the story full of necessary repetitions. All the weak- 
nesses of the annalistic style are inherent to the work. Seldom does 
the chronicler find an occasion to move on the higher levels of history. 
Yet these works are the corner-stone of the later edifice of the ecclesi- 
astical history of the nation. And when they are well done, the future 
writer can hope to find in them the spirit and the habits, the daily life 
and the ordinary ideals of the generations whose deeds they hand down. 
Both these works will be found indispensable in the future. Each wants 
an index; an unfortunate defect. The old Spanish church bell (History 
of Diocese of Hartford, p. 473) was certainly not provided with its 
modern Spanish inscription A. D. 815. That date is, in all probability, 
1815. The inscription itself seems faultily reproduced. It is a pity 
that more illustrations were not introduced—local monuments, signa- 
tures, ecclesiastical relics, fac-similes of historical documents, and the- 
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like. For a work of sucha costly character, the “ History of the Church 
in New England” does not abound in a certain class of valuable illustra- 
tions that are now usually found in all local histories that aim at being 
final and monumental. 


A Short History of Ireland, by Rev. P.S. Henneberry. The Henne- 
berry Company, Chicago, 8°, 1901, pp. 156. 


This summary of the History of Ireland is adapted by Father 
Henneberry from the “ Bird’s Eye View of Irish History” of Charles 
Gavan Duffy, and has had the benefit of an able revision. There is 
every reason why the children of the Irish race should learn, and learn 
accurately, the history of their forefathers. Too often has it been 
ignored, or falsely written, or caricatured. Therefore Father Henneberry 
has rendered good service in preparing for the children of our parochial 
schools an excellent popular sketch of Irish history, written by one who 
is a scholar, a statesman, a great patriot, and a man of world-wide 
experience. The abridgment is done with taste and a good sense of 
proportion, and is worthy of adoption in all schools frequented by 
descendants of the Irish race. In a future edition it would be well to 
add an index, a few good maps, a chronological table of the principal 
historical events and personages. Perhaps some illustrations, a short 


list of first-class works on Irish history, with for each a descriptive line 
or two, would be welcome. Finally, by using a smaller type, many para- 
graphs could be added to the volume, without greatly extending its 
size. 


The Sermon on the Mount, by Jacques Bénigne Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux; translated, with a short introduction, by F. M. Capes. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900, 12°, pp. 144. 


The great soul of Bossuet is all in his “ Meditations on the Gospels” 
and his “ Elevations on the Mysteries.” A small portion of the former 
is now offered to the English-speaking public—forty-seven considerations 
or daily reflexions that have for subject the Sermon on the Mount. “Those 
who have not read the Meditations and Elevations,” said La Harpe, “do 
not know Bossuet.” In these pages we have not the powerful theologian 
or the prophet-like historian, but the thoughts of a sincere Christian on 
the Word of God, put down as they arose in the mind of one to whom it 
was in truth as his daily bread. No more suitable booklet could be 
recommended for that quiet hour of spiritual reading or meditation 
which it is the duty of every Christian to secure from time to time. 


m~ Ae ll aS 
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father Damien, An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu, 
with extracts from three private letters, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and an introduction by Edwin Osgood Grover. Boston: Alfred 
Bartlett, MCM, 12°pp. 23. 


Mr. Grover, in his page of introduction, thinks this little classic 
“ig probably the most powerful piece of apologia in English letters.” 
It can be read forever, and with unceasing interest, so common-human 
are the admiration, the gratitude, and sympathy that welled up from 
the big heart of Stevenson when he heard of the traducing of Father 
Damien. The frontispiece shows the tender face of the good leper- 
priest. A sonnet, by H. D. Rawnsley, offers the following touching 
dines : 

“@O’er Damien’s dust the broad skies bend for dome, 
Stars burn for golden letters, and the sea 
Shall roll perpetual anthem round his rest: 
For Damien made the charnel-house life’s home, 
Matched love with death; and Damien’s name shall be 
A glorious benediction, world-possest.” 


in Memoriam: Jonas Gilman Clark (1815-1900). Worcester, 1900, 
4°, pp. 50. 

In this tasty volume are preserved certain public memorials of the 
munificent founder of Clark University at Worcester, Mass. Eminently 
aman of the people, he was always impressed with the Christian idea 
that the possession of great wealth meant a stewardship for the com- 
munity. This conviction stands translated in the great monument that 
bears his name and perpetuates his fame, both at home and abroad. That 
he did not pass away unnoticed and unblessed by the community he had 
enriched is amply proven by the many sincere and eloquent tributes, 
resolutions, and addresses that are here piously collected. 


Who’s Who? An Annual Biographical Dictionary, 1901. London and 
New York: Macmillan Co. 8°, pp. xx + 1234. $1.75. 


The fifty-third annual issue of this useful biographical dictionary lies 
before us. In it the reader will find fresh and accurate information, chiefly 
about the most notable personages of the British Empire, the principal 
officers of Church and State, Army and Navy; about the universities, 
the press, the clubs, academies, colonial administration, parliament, and 
ambassadors, Not the least curious rubric is that under which (p. 72) 
we learn of (74) “Titled Americans.” 
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The Three Ages of Progress, by Julius E. Devos. Milwaukee: 
M. H. Wiltzius, 1899, pp. v + 352 4 xxxvi. 

Father Devos has written a very instructive and interesting summary 
of general history from the view point of a Christian apologist, anxious 
to present in a popular and useful manner the great lessons that surely 
arise from the contemplation of the origin, growth, and struggles of 
primitive Christianity, the conversion of the barbarian nations and the 
long conflicts with Islam and Caesaropapism, the yet-continuing struggle 
inaugurated by the Reformation. It is a very earnest book, penetrated 
with a priestly and apostolic spirit, and contains the essence of many 
volumes, so far as the pulpit and the direction of souls are concerned. 


The Victory of Love, by the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop 
of Peoria. Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. 12°, 1900, 
pp. 62. 

Bishop Spalding’s noble and thoughtful discourse, delivered at Eden 
Hall on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart, adds to the debt which all lovers and 
students of the higher pedagogics owe him. It is elevating and stimu- 
lating, pious in the highest sense of the word, an utterance worthy of 
his reputation, in every way a little masterpiece of panegyric. 


Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by Rev. J. Puiseux, Honorary Canon 
and former student of the Carmelite School; translated from the 
French by Roderick A. McEachen, A. B. The Rosary Press, 
Somerset, Ohio; small 8°, 1900; pp. 195. 

This brief summary of the Life of Jesus is adapted for the use of 
schools from the best and latest Catholic publications. The content is 
well distributed ; there is a sober display of erudition, enough to arouse 
the curiosity of youthful readers; some illustrations accompany the 
text. While it lacks any American episcopal imprimatur, it has the 
approbation of the Bishop of Chalons in France, who recommends it as 
most useful to schools and academies. The Scripture citations are evi- 
dently translated from French translations, not the text of the Douay 
version. 

The Heart of Pekin: Bishop Favier’s Diary of the Siege, May-August, 
1900. Marlier & Co., Boston, 1900; 8°, pp. 59. 

This account of the hardships endured by the 3,420 Christians shut 


up in the precincts of the French Catholic Cathedral at Pekin during 
the Boxer disorders offers a surpassing interest while the memories of 
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those cruel days are yet fresh in the minds of men. The translation is 
edited by Rev. J. Freri, D. C. L., assistant general director of the Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Faith, and deserves an extensive circu- 
lation as a vivid account of great sufferings bravely borne for the sake of 
Catholic faith. 


A Troubled Heart and How it was Comforted at Last. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. Small 
12°, 1900; pp. 192. 

This reprint of Dr. Stoddard’s charming story of his conversion to 
Catholicism will be welcome to the many readers whom it has delighted 
and consoled. It is gotten up in the tastiest manner and deserves a wide 
circulation. 


The Confessor After the Heart of Jesus, Considerations proposed to 
Priests, by Canon A. Guerra. Translated and adapted from the 
second Italian edition by Rev. C. vander Donckt. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 12°, 1901; pp. 165. 75 cents. 

In twenty-six short chapters the virtues and qualities of the confessor 
are here treated, in the light of the mercy, gentleness, and patience of 
Jesus. The little manual can be safely recommended to students for the 
sacred ministry and may be read with profit by those grown old in its 
exercise. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary Schools. American Teach- 
ers’ Series. Charles E. Bennet, A. B., and George P. Bristol, A. M. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1901. 

Tractatus de Sacramentis Extremae Unctionis et Ordinis. Dessain, 
Mechlin, 1900. 

Tractatus de Virtutibus in genere, de Virtutibus Theologicis, de Virtu- 
tibus Cardinalibus. Dessain, Mechlin, 1900. 

Tractatus de Deo Trino. Auctore Laurentio Janssens, 8. T. D., 0.8. B., 

~_Collegii S. Anselmi in Urbe Rectore. Herder, St. Louis, 1900. 

Course of Study and Teachers’ Manual for the Primary and Grammar 
Grades of the Parochial Schools of the Diocese of Brooklyn; 8°, 
1900, pp. 128. 

An Advanced Catechism of Catholic Faith and Practice, based upon the 
Third Plenary Council Catechism, for use in the higher grades of 
Catholic schools. Compiled by Rev. Thomas J, O’Brien, Inspector 
of Parochial Schools, Diocese of Brooklyn. Chicago: D. C. 
McBride & Co,, 1900, 8°, pp. vi + 251. 
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Vom Miinchener Gelehrten-Kongresse; Biblische Vortrage, heraus- 
gegeben von Prof. Bardenhewer. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 8°. 
1901, pp. 200. 

Orestes A. Brownson’s Later Life: From 1856 to 1876. By Henry F. 
Brownson. Detroit: H. F. Brownson, 1900, 8°, pp. 629. 

The New Raccolta. Peter F. Cunningham & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1900, pp. 684. 

In the Beginning, by J. Guibert, S.S. Translated by G. 8. Whitmarsh. 
New York, Benziger Bros., 1901. 

A Round of Rhymes, by Denis A. McCarthy. Boston Review Pub. Co., 
1900. Pp. 104. 

The Civilizers of the Philippine Islands. Statements Concerning the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands. ss, 1. n. d. 

Nan Nobody, by Mary T. Waggaman. New York: Benziger. Pp. 148. 

Dimpling’s Success, by Clara Mulholland. New York, Benziger. Pp. 150. 

La Jeunesse du Pérugin, Broussalle. Paris, Oudin, 1901. 

Milly Aveling, by Sara Trainer Smith. New York: Benziger, 1901. 
8°, pp. 214. 





NOTES AND COMMENT. 


HISTORICAL, EDUCATIONAL, ETC. 


22. Bibliographie Hellenique.— Where shall we find the Greek litera- 
ture since the Renaissance? In four octavo volumes (A. Picard, Paris ; 
price, 100 francs) M. Emile Legrand has collected the titles of all works 
published by Greeks in the seventeenth century. Bibliographical notices 
of the same abound. In this work M. Legrand continues his Hellenic 
bibliographies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, published some 
ten years ago. These later volumes, however, admit any work published 
by a Greek, in whatever language. Seven hundred and fifteen works find 
a treatment at the hands of M. Legrand ; they represent, practically, the 
literary activity of the Greek College at Rome, to whose archives the 
author had access and under whose roof most of the native Hellenists of 
the seventeenth century were trained. Among the (216) unedited docu- 
ments in the fourth volume are several of importance for the religious 
controversies of the seventeenth century between the Calvinists and the 
Greek Orthodox, also for the story of Cyril Lucaris. (See BULLETIN, 
January, 1900, p. 119.) 


23. A Library for the Teaching of Ecclesiastical History.—Among 
other excellent results of the now famous letter of Leo XIII to the three 
Cardinals, de Luca, Pitra and Hergenroether, on the Study of Church 
History, we may count the new enterprise of the French publishing 
house of V. Lecoffre, Paris, begun under the above rubric. It aims at a 
general church history, but after the style of the latest and most useful 
of such publications, e. g., that of Oncken in Germany. A Baronius 
and a Tillemont, even a Hefele and a Rohrbacher, work too slowly; they 
are rare phenomena at the best; the mass of detail in material, method, 
application, grows so rapidly that great general church histories from 
individual pens are perhaps a thing of the past. More and more it 
falls to the specialist to present perfectly the epoch or institution or 
personage of whom it may be question. One may regret this, for the 
probable loss of personality, style, unity of conception, philosophical 
narration, and other benefits desirable from the old system. Facts are 
stubborn, and one of them is precisely the enormous mass of new in- 
formation that gathers and grows daily before the eyes of the astounded 
teacher or worker in church history. Something is wanting between the 
works of Hefele, Pastor, Janssen, de Rossi, and the ordinary manuals, 
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something to satisfy the Catholic men and women whose culture is 
increasing, and who are also ever more liable to hear the history of the 
past from sources that are for many reasons unreliable, when not directly 
poisonous. 

The house of Lecoffre proposes to publish aseries of twenty-five or thirty 
volumes, each prepared by aspecialist of acknowledged ability and acquired 
authority, under the direction of Dr. Batiffol, rector of the Institut 
Catholique of Tolouse. Each volume, of three to four hundred pages, 
will be sold separately. The subjects contemplated are: The Origin of 
Catholicism, Christianity and the Roman Empire, the Churches of the 
Roman World, the Ancient Christian Literature, the Early Theology, 
the Primitive Institutes of the Church, the Churches of the Barbarian 
World, the Churches of the Syrian World, the Byzantine Church, the 
Pontifical State, the Reformation of the Eleventh Century, the Priest- 
hood and the Empire, the History of the Formation of the Canon 
Law, the Ecclesiastical Literature of the Middle Ages, the Medieval 
Theology, the Institutions of Christendom, the Church and the Orient 
in the Middle Ages, the Church and the Holy See from Bon- 
iface VIII to Martin VI, the Church at the End of the Middle Ages. 
Other works will follow dealing with later times. They are intended to 
deal with the Protestant Reformation, the Council of Trent, the Church 
in the Orient since the XV Century, Catholic Theology since the XVI, 
Century, Protestantism since the Reformation, the Growth of the Church 
since the XVI Century, the Church and the Older Forms of Govern- 
ment, the Church and the Political Revolutions (1789 to 1870), the 
Church of To-Day. 

One sees that the design is large and tempting. A very satisfactory 
beginning of execution exists in three volumes: “Christianity and 
the Roman Empire” (3d ed.), by M. Allard; “Early Greek Christian 
Literature,” (2d ed.), by the Abbé Batiffol, and “Syriac Christian 
Literature,” by M. Duval. 

Such generous enterprises deserve the approval of translation into 
many languages. Catholic institutions of learning, at least, ought to 
patronize the whole series in the interest of their teachers and students. 
(V. Lecoffre, Paris, 90 Rue Bonaparte.) 

24. Index Saxonicus.—Mr. Walter DeGray Birch, an official of the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, has prepared an index 
of the names of persons that occur in the valuable “ Chartularium Saxoni- 
cum,” the largest collection of Anglo-Saxon charters and documents yet 
published. This is the most extensive Index Nominum of this period 
in existence, including as it does over 12,000 names found in the 1,350 
documents that compose the collection. The value of such helps for the 
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ecclesiastical history of the Anglo-Saxons is self-evident. (Phillmore 
and Co., London, 1899). The same firm issues “The Chronicles of 
Ethelwerd,” edited by the author of the “ Index Saxonicus.” It possesses 
a critical value as affording, according to the best writers of English 
history, the basis of an inquiry into the intricate and interesting problem 
of the origin and composition of the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” around 
which all the early history of England revolves. 


25. Catholicism and the Oriental Churches.—W here shall I learn some- 
thing about the history, constitution, and life of the ancient Christian 
churches of the Orient? The trend of the great political events of the com- 
ingcentury is again eastward. The minds of thinking men are again drawn 
to the problems of the far East, some for very human and earthy reasons, 
others for motives of history and archeology, still others through a mystic 
immortal zeal for the restoration of the primitive unity of the “torn 
fragments of the robe of Christ.” The Revwe de l'Orient Chrétien 
(A. Picard, Paris), now entering on its sixth volume, is a valuable mine 
of information. In the Orient all religious questions are intimately 
bound up with questions of race and nationality; these again have their 
roots in history. Hence the need of correct statements of the latter and 
of a sure criticism of all documents. In this publication the reader will 
find abundant materials for the study of the history of the Oriental 
churches,—original documents often quite new, sometimes equally valua- 
ble, in Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, as well as in Greek and Latin; his- 
torical reviews of the medizval life of these remote and ancient peoples; 
studies on their rites and doctrines, their hagiology and patrology, their 
actual civil and religious conditions. Our Holy Father, Leo XIII, is 
deeply interested in the success of this and similar publications,—most 
of which owe their beginning to his enlightened encouragement. Its 
writers are men of perfect competency, among them being members of 
the diplomatic service of Europe in the Orient. 

26. Pompeii: Its Life and Art.—Under this title, Professor August 
Mau, of the German Archeological Institute at Rome, offers a new work 
destined to keep the reader at the actual level of the ever-increasing 
knowledge of the daily life of the ancients, made known to us by the 
excavations at Pompeii (Macmillan Co., 1899). Almost countless are 
the books written on this subject; many of them superb specimens of the 
arts of engraving and binding, and the skill of the bookmaker. In this 
volume are offered descriptions of the latest houses excavated, the House 
of the Silver Wedding and the “ House of the Vettii,” which add no little 
to the previous details of Roman domestic life. The actual homes of the 
Romans known to us are few; at Rome only the House of Livia, and the 


House of Saints John and Paul, which do not compare in archeological 
8cu 
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value with such dwellings as the “ House of the Comic Poet” at Pom- 
peii. It is curious that the oldest Christian inscription printed in De 
Rossi, the first inscribed monument of Christianity—a graffito contain- 
ing the very word “ Christians ”—should come from the wall of a Pom- 
peian house. 


27. The “ Penitential Books” of the Middle Ages.—Some fifteen years 
ago, the lately deceased Auxiliary Bishop of Cologne published a work, 
at once accepted as authoritative, on the “ Penitential Books and the 
Penitential Discipline of the Church.” Shortly before his death, he gave 
to the world the results of his studies on the canonical development of 
the penitential discipline. This stately second volume bears the title: 
“Die Bussbiicher und das Kanonische Bussverfahren nach handschrift- 
lichen Quellen” (L. Schwann, Diisseldorf, gr. 8°, 1898, pp. xii + 744, 
30 marks.) It was no light task to master the materials of these curious 
soul-directories, many of them found only in dusty archives, in wretched 
condition for text, signs of origin, overworking, and evolution. External 
and internal criteria had to be won as a basis of any judgment concern- 
ing the field and the intensity of their influence. Ancient views had to 
be modified, new ones to be furnished a sure assiette. In his preface, 
Bishop Schmitz rightly claims that his work indicates a firmer grasp on 
the significance of these books as a source of the science of moral theology 
from the end of the seventh to the eleventh centuries, a period in which 
they form as it were “the nucleus of all the canonical literature.” He 
leaves also for his readers to say, how far he has strengthened the 
dogmatic character of the sacrament of Penance, as it is stated in the 
words of St. Athanasius: “Quemadmodum homo a sacerdote baptizatus 
Spiritus Sancti gratia illuminatur, ita qui confitetur in poenitentia per 
sacerdotem Christi gratia remissionem accipit (Fragm. contra Novati- 
anos, Migne. PL xvii, 1315 B). 

The general conclusion of a scholar who has given a life-time to one 
subject is not only of human interest, but has a certain fixed value in any 
honest system of criticism. Of these penitential books, that later became 
the medieval “Confessionalia” (cf. Gasquet, Eve of the Reformation, 
pp. 309-318), Bishop Schmitz says : 

“ In the (medieval) penitential discipline the ethico-religious life of 
that period is mirrored, with all its lights and shadows, due to the ever- 
progressing and self-illuminating culture of Christianity. This is why 
the penitential literature offers to the students of social life and manners, 
of the science of religion, a rich mine of information on the popular 
life, on its past, profane and ecclesiastical. Itis true that the provisions 
of these ‘libri’ present at first sight only the severe quasi-cruel norms 
for external works of penance; the requisitions on the penitent and the 
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actual satisfaction rather confirm the words of St. Ambrose (de poenit. 
II. 10, 96): ‘Facilius inveni qui innocentiam servaverint quam qui con- 
grue egerint poenitentiam.’ Nevertheless, only a superficial observer 
will deny the existence at this period of interior rational convictions and 
a good-will for improvement. The golden background against which we 
must place the ecclesiastical penitential discipline is the conviction 
expressed in the thirty-third Psalm (v. 19): ‘Juxta est Dominus iis, qui 
tribulati sunt corde, et humiles spiritu salvabit.’ The effort to accom- 
plish a just canonical penance betrays in the hearta persuasion that God 
is present in every contrite and humbled spirit, and works therein as 
Savior, Consoler, Renewer. These penitential measures, so often rude 
and gross, bear the stamp of a solemn effective gravity of thought and 
intention, a very high concept of the majesty and sanctity of God, in whose 
presence the soul shrinks faintingly away for the persuasion of its guilt, 
and is ever more ready to attempt new endeavors of satisfaction in the 
spirit of the words of Tertullian (de poenit. c. 9): ‘In quantum non 
peperceris tibi, in tantum tibi Deus, crede, parcet.’ ” 


28. The Paris Reprint of Mansi’s “Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et 
Amplissima Collectio.”—It is well known that Mansi’s collection of the 
councils is a treasury of documents important for Church and State, an 
indispensable tool for every worker, student or teacher in Church history. 
For years this voluminous work (31 volumes in folio) has been growing 
rarer; the last copies sold brought as much as $1,250. Mr. H. Welter, 
bookseller and publisher of Paris, has undertaken a re-impression of this 
valuable book, the index volume of which has become even rarer than 
the others. The volumes will appear regularly until January, 1906, by 
which time, it is hoped, the work of reprinting will be accomplished. 
As Mansi’s collection reaches only to 1439, M. Welter proposes to issue 
a series of ten or twelve similar folio volumes, in which shall be included 
not only printed conciliar documents wanting in the actual Mansi, but 
all councils up to and including that of the Vatican (1870). The latter 
undertaking is more difficult by far than the former,—but it is likely to 
be done to the satisfaction of all scholars, since it will be directed by the 
Abbé Martin, professor in the “ Facultés Catholiques,” of Lyons, with 
the distinguished co-operation of Mgr. Duchesne, of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, director of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, 
and the Abbé Ulysse Chevalier, Correspondant de l'Institut. In the 
thirty-sixth volume it is proposed to reprint from the Bibliotheca Graeca 
of Fabricius (Vol. XII) the tables and concordance of Martini, Rosen- 
miiller and Harless, by which the contents of Mansi, brought down to 
1724, will be made perfectly accessible to all, and the work rendered in 
every sense the standard collection of the councils, independent of the 
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proposed addition of the last century and a half, which can always be 
found in the seven volumes of the Herder “Collectio Lacensis.” 

29. The Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christii—In the last 
issue of the BULLETIN we call attention to this ancient and curious 
work. Its interest is not lessened by the fact that competent scholars 
have agreed to lower the date of its compilation to a post-Constantinian 
time. In it are contained and made accessible many chapters of infor- 
mation on the customs of the primitive Church, its intense spirit of 
prayer, its horror of the “saeculum,” its loving nearness to the person of 
Jesus, its diaconal service, its eucharistic institutions, its places and times 
of worship. No one can read these chapters without severely questioning 
himself as to his own hold on the all-powerful first principles by which 
Christianity transformed the ancient society of Greece and Rome, put 
into that social organism, misled by a proud and self-adoring heart, a 
contrite and lowly heart, ready for tears and prayer and suffering. (Franz 
Kirchheim: Mainz, 1899; 4°, pp. lii. + 231; 25 marks.) 

30. The Newest English Dictionary.—Of the making of English 
Dictionaries there seems no end, a clear proof of the extension of popular 
education and of the new needs created thereby. The “Imperial,” 
“Standard,” “ Webster ’’ “Century,” and others that minister so usefully 
to our intellectual needs have now a powerful rival in the field in the 
“Oxford Dictionary: A New English Dictionary on Historical Princi- 
ples; founded mainly on materials collected by the Philological Society ; 
edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and 
men of letters.” (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) When completed it will 
number ten volumes, containing from 12,000 to 13,000 pages, as against 
the 7,046 pages of the “Century.” About half of the stupendous work 
isready. T'wo thousand five hundred voluntary workers have contributed 
the material out of 100,000 books read by them, their labors being repre- 
sented by some 5,000,000 quotations. It is hoped that the great work 
will be finished in 1909. It may be purchased in quarterly sections, in 
parts and in volumes, at the expense of about one cent a page. 


31. The Columbian Catholic Summer School.—The next annual session 
of the Columbian Summer School will take place at Detroit, July 9-31. 
A very attractive course of lectures is offered. The Right Rev. Rector 
will deliver three lectures on the general subject of education. It is 
expected that a large number of students will avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by the school. 

32. General Index to the American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Itis a 
matter of satisfaction to all students that this index is now offered to 
the public at the paltry price of twenty-five cents. For twenty-five 
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years the Quarterly has held an eminent place in the annals of Catholic 
scholarship, as the sixty-four pages of this index show, with their thou- 
sand articles, many of them of surpassifig interest, some of them unique, 
all of them timely or useful. May it live to celebrate its centenary, and 
still be in its prime as a champion of Catholic doctrine, interests and 
seience ! 


SCIENTIFIC. 


33. Black Light and Becquerel Rays.—A few years ago, while the 
world was yet wondering at the newly-discovered Roentgen rays, which 
possessed the marvellous properties of traversing opaque objects and 
imprinting images on sensitized photographic plates, investigations were 
in progress which determined the fact that like radiations could be pro- 
duced by other than electrical methods. In 1896 Gustave Le Bon 
described in the Comptes Rendus, of the French Academy of Sciences, a 
series of experiments from which he drew the conclusion that light as 
we ordinarily know it is accompanied by other non-luminous rays whick 
have the property of penetrating opaque bodies and which act on pho- 
tographic plates. 

These radiations and all others invisible to the human eye, but which 
are identified by the phenomena of producing actinic effects after passing 
through opaque material, were grouped together under the seemingly 
paradoxical appellation of black light. The work of Le Bon was repeated 
by many others, and though a few savants agreed with his conclusions, 
the great majority of scientists ascribed the production of the images 
obtained by his experiments to entirely local conditions, such, for example, 
as phosphorescene induced in the gelatine film of the plates employed. 

About this same time Becquerel called the attention of scientists to 
the fact that the metal uranium and its salts possessed the property of 
emitting, though in a very feeble manner, radiations which penetrate 
opaque bodies and produce photographic impressions. Like the Roentgen 
rays, these Becquerel rays rendered gases through which they passed con- 
ductors of electricity, but, unlike the former, they were capable of being 
refracted. 


34. Polonium, Radium and Actinium.—An examination of other 
substances resulted in the discovery by Schmidt that thorium and its 
compounds were radio-active, and it was shown by Madame Curie that 
pitchblende, a mineral containing uranium, was much more active than 
the metal itself. 

This latter fact gave rise to the suspicion that the activity of 
uranium might be due to some minute impurity, and M..and Madame 
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Curie made a most careful and detailed chemical examination of pitch- 
blende, with the result that they succeeded in isolating from a great 
mass of material a few grains of a body free from uranium, and 400 
times as radio-active. This new substance was similar to bismuth in 
many of its reactions, but possessed such other distinctive qualities that 
its discoverers deemed it probably a new element and named it polonium, 
after the native place of Mme. Curie. 

Its superiority to uranium in the power of emitting Becquerel rays 
is shown by the fact that it requires but three minutes in which to pro- 
duce an impression on a photographic plate such as uranium rays 
produce in one hour. It also excites fluorescence in the barium platino- 
cyanide screens which are used to render the X rays visible. 

Continued work on pitchblende by these same investigators in con- 
junction with Bemont brought to light a fourth radio-active element, 
similar to barium in its chemical properties, but differentiated from it 
by its spectrum. This new substance, which was called radium, possessed 
a radio-activity 17,000 times as great as that of uranium. Radium also 
excites fluorescence in barium-platino- cyanide screens and communicates 
to inactive substances a radio-activity lasting several days, differing in 
this latter particular from the Roentgen rays inasmuch as the radia- 
tions induced by the latter cease with the exciting cause. 

Pitchblende yielded another new substance in 1899, when Debierne 
obtained from it a small quantity of a substance which he named 
actinium, and which emitted rays similar to those obtained from 
radium. 

35. Recent Developments in Radio-Activity.—Sir William Crookes, 
whose elaborate researches on radiant matter are well known to the 
scientific world, announced in the year just elapsed that the radio- 
activity of uranium and its salts was not an inherent property of the 
element, but was due to the presence of a foreign body which he 
designated for the present as UrX. 

Attempts to identify UrX with polonium and radium did not succeed. 
A few months ago Hofmann and Strauss announced that they had 
obtained some lead salts capable of giving off Becquerel rays. Later 
researches of the same investigators which have just reached us show 
that the activity was due to the presence of a radio-active substance which 
could not be identified with any known element, and which lost its activity 
after several months, regaining it, however, after a short exposure to 
X rays. 

That the Becquerel, like the Roentgen rays, were capable of exerting 
injurious physiological action was shown by Walkhoff and Giesel, the 
letter of whom kept a capsule containing a few grains of a radium salt 
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in contact with his arm for two hours, with the result that the skin 
became inflamed and blistered. 

From a scientific standpoint the most striking property of the Bec- 
querel rays is their permanency. Their actinic properties, their action 
on photographic plates, the excitation of fluorescence in barium-platino- 
cyanide, and the ionisation of gases represent an expenditure of energy 
the determination of the nature and source of which seems an intricate 
problem. 

In this regard Sir William Crookes offers the opinion that the radiant 
activity of the new bodies is due to some constantly regenerating and 
hitherto unsuspected source. The new elements, if such they are, possess 
a structure so dense that they are enabled to throw off the slow-moving 
molecules of the atmosphere, while the quick-moving ones, smashing on 
to the surface, have their energy reduced, whilst that of the body is cor- 
respondingly increased, and makes itself felt in radio-activity. On the 
other hand, Curie demonstrated that radium gives off rays, some of which 
may be deflected by a magnet, and these latter, at least, are due to mate- 
rial emissions. 

The objection that if this view be correct the radium ought to lose 
in weight is met by the utter impractibility of measuring this loss, which 
would require one million years in order to amount to one milligram. 

The appearance of these new elements endowed with such marvellous 


properties has opened up a new field of scientific research the culture of 
which may result in a decided modification of our views of the nature 
of matter. 


36. Artificial Silk.—As early as 1734 the French naturalist, René de 
Réaume, called the attention of chemists to the possibility of making 
silk artificially. In his “ Memoirs pours servir a l’histoire des insectes” 
this savant thought the task easy of accomplishment, for he showed that 
the natural product was only a gummy solution which had hardened. 
Over one hundred and fifty years had elapsed, however, before the problem 
was seriously undertaken, with the result that there are now in operation 
in several European countries factories for the production of artificial 
silk, daily converting wood, glue, leather, and rags discarded by poverty 
into the richest fabrics known to luxury. 

There are three processes of manufacture, known respectively as the 
collodion, gelatine, and cellulose methods, from the substances which 
form the base of the fabric. 

Collodion, chemically, is a nitro-cellulose. Cellulose, in form of 
cotton, wood pulp, or rags, is submitted to nitration, as in the making 
of gun cotton, and the product dissolved in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. This solution is then forced by great pressure through a disk 
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containing a great number of capillary perforations into a vessel of 
water, wherein it coagulates in the form of numerous fine fibres. These 
are collected, and as they consist mainly of nitro-cellulose, are exceed- 
ingly and suddenly combustible, hence very unsuitable for textile pur- 
poses. This property, however, may be removed by chemical methods 
to such an extent that the threads are no more inflammable than 
ordinary cotton. 

Silk made by the gelatine process has this in common with the 
natural article, that it is an animal product; and further, it possesses 
the advantage over other artificial silks in the fact that it can be made 
in any color, 

In the process of manufacture a thick solution of gelatine and glue 
is subjected to pressure which forces it through a number of nipples 
with very fine openings on to an endless traveling band which bears the 
tiny lines of glue into an atmosphere in which they dry quickly. They 
are then wound on reels and subjected to the vapor of formaldehyde 
which renders them insoluble in water. The silk is then twisted and 
wound by the usual methods. 

The cellulose process consists in dissolving cotton in an ammoniacal 
solution of copper oxide, which is then filtered and coagulated in 
threads by passage through fine openings into dilute sulphuric acid. 

The artificial silks present a more brilliant lustre than the natural 
ones; they do not, however, resist water to any great extent, and on 
account of this, are used only for draperies and other decorative effects, 
and purposes which necessitate, if any, only a dry cleaning. 

They also compare unfavorably with the natural material in some 
other points, so that, though these objections may disappear as processes 
perfect themselves, the silk-worm need not as yet look up new fields of 
labor. 

37. Incombustible Wood.—Efforts to devise some methods of rendering 
wood fireproof or so difficultly combustible as to prevent the spreading 
of aconflagration have occupied inventors foragreat many years. During 
this period a number of methods have been brought to the notice of the 
public and have met with varying success. As a rule, the processes have 
been too expensive to permit more than a limited application, and have 
engendered in the wood properties and defects which further restricted 
its use. 

The principle underlying such treatment as has hitherto been 
attempted consists in filling the pores of the wood with some nonvola- 
tile, insoluble salt. This has been accomplished by impregnating the 
wood with a solution containing one of the constituents of such a salt, 
and following this with a solution holding the other component, which 
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causes a precipitation of the insoluble preservative in the cells of the 
wood. In the earliest method which seemed to promise success, the wood 
was placed in an air-tight iron cylinder. From this the air was then ex- 
hausted, and a solution of iron sulphate forced into the cylinder until it 
penetrated to the very heart of the wood. The excess of liquor was then 
removed, and a solution of calcium chloride was pumped into the receiver. 
This resulted in filling the cells of the wood with a non-volatile, insoluble 
deposit of sulphate of lime, or plaster. Another process consisted in 
impregnating the wood with chloride of zinc, but as this compound is. 
easily soluble in water, its injection was followed by a thin solution of 
glue and this by one of the tannin, the reaction of the two latter sub- 
stances forming small particles of artificial leather which plugged the 
capillary passages of the fibres and prevented the escape of the chloride 
of zinc. : 

Electrolytic deposition also has been attempted, with some success, 
and the woodwork of several of our war vessels has been rendered fire- 
proof by this method. The difficulties to be overcome, in elaborating a 
successful method have been numerous, The ideal process should 
increase the weight of the wood very little, and the latter should lose 
none of its strength by the treatment, nor should it act corrosively on 
metals in contact with it. Its incombustibility should be permanent, 
therefore it ought not to contain soluble or deliquescent salts. Itshould 
not be discolored and should be easily worked and capable of holding 
paint and varnish. 

There can be no doubt but that wood possessing the above mentioned 
qualifications, prepared by a comparatively inexpensive process, would 
find extensive application and prove to be of incalculable benefit. 


38. Fireproof Structures of Wood.—The daily press has recently 
described experiments which seem to indicate that the long desired 
successful fire-proofing of wood has been achieved. Demonstrations of 
the incombustibility of wood prepared by the Ferrell process, a method 
based on the first principle described above, have been made in several 
cities before representatives of the various professions and industries * 
. interested in the structural use of wood. 

In one case a small house was built of wood that had undergone 
treatment a year before, a number of different woods being used in its con- 
struction and finish. Under, inside and about the house were placed 
heaps of kindlings and shavings, which were set on fire. In a few 
minutes the entire structure was enveloped in a seething mass of flame, 
which endured for a full hour, being reinforced from time to time by 
the addition of fresh fuel. When the flames died out the house was 
opened for inspection and though it was found out that the boards were 
blackened and superficially charred, the floor, walls and roof were sound, 
and the building remained structurally intact. 
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The building experts present testified that the wooden structure had 
withstood an ordeal that would have ruined many so-called fire-proof 
buildings. Another experiment consisted in testing the effects of fire on 
a box made of fire-proof wood, which was filled with manuscripts and 
pamphlets. Sticks of pitch pine having been placed around and upon 
the box, these were saturated with oil and inflamed. The fire lasted 
nearly twenty-five minutes, and when the box was opened, its contents 
were found unscorched. Shavings and sawdust of fire-proof wood were 
soaked in benzine and ignited; but the benzine burned off, charring, but 
not inflaming the shavings. 

The ratio of the cost of fire-proofing to the total cost of a building 
varies according to the nature of the structure. For example, in the case 
of a wooden sea-side cottage, costing $3,000.00, the cost of the wood was 
$645.00, and $1,050.00 was the charge for fire-proofing the same. This 
was 35 per cent. of the total cost of the house, which is not at all an 
exorbitant rate if one considers the increase in comfort and confidence 
one feels in living in a sea-side or mountain cottage emancipated from 
the dread of a possible conflagration. 

The cost of fire-proofing the wood used in a stone residence costing 
$14,000 was 18 per cent. of the total, and in the case of a $400,000 fire- 
proof office building, the ratio was less than 2 pér cent. One can easily 
see the advantage of using such fire-proof wood in the finish of churches, 


particularly in the sanctuary, and about the furnace and boiler rooms, 
the prolific sources of nearly every fire which worked damage to such 
edifices. It is to be hoped that the availability of this new incombusti- 
ble material will prevent or lessen the too frequent holocausts which 
occur in asylums, boarding schools and other institutions. 


39. Arsenic, Beer and Glucose.—There prevailed in Manchester, 
England, during the summer of last year an epidemic of arsenical 
poisoning, the cause of which eluded for some time the anxious scrutiny 
-of the local health authorities. The assistance of the highest analytical 
skill of Great Britain was evoked, with the result that the noxious 
-element was located in the beer on sale in the city. The announcement 
of this fact was received with dire consternation and enforced a total 
abstinence which was rendered unbearable by the sight of the merry 
streams of foaming beverage which wended their way to the sewers 
with a prodigality unsurpassed even in the recent anti-saloon disturb- 
-ances in one of our Western States. 

Further’ investigation showed that the brewers were accustomed to 
give body and strength to their product by the addition of glucose, in 
the manufacture of which sulphuric acid is used, and this latter com- 
pound is nearly always contaminated with arsenic introduced therein 
from the pyrites of which it is made. 
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This arsenic should be eliminated by proper methods of refining, but 
as the extent of the purification is limited by its cost and the pressure of 
competition, it is possible that some glucose reaches the market con- 
taminated with arsenic sufficient to produce toxic effects. 

Commercial glucose is a syrup composed of low sugars and gum» 
principally maltose, dextrose and dextrine, and in Europe is prepared 
from potatoes. The potato consists of 20 per cent. of starch, 75 per cent- 
of water and 5 per cent. of other substances. When the starch is boiled 
with mineral acids water combines with it, a process known as hydrolysis, 
and it is converted into dextrose, maltose and dextrine, which mixture, 
freed from the acid and concentrated, fcrms the glucose of commerce. 

It finds extensive use in many industries, in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial honey, vinegar, beverages, table syrups, jellies and confectionery, 

Its services, therefore, are almost entirely alimentary, hence it is of 
the utmost importance that glucose enter market unaccompanied by im- 
purities capable of producing injurious effects. Experiments have been 
made in various countries for the purpose of determining if possible, the 
presence of injurious substances in glucose. In Germany where potato 
sugar is used as an addition to poor wine, some of the results indicated 
that injurious products were formed by fermentation while others indi- 
cated that this was not so. 

The question was investigated in this country in 1884, by the National 
Academy of Science at the request of the Commission of Internal Revenue» 
apropos of proposed legislation to prohibit the addition of glucose to beer. 
Nearly all the glucose made in the United States is derived from corn- 
starch, hence the conclusions drawn from an investigation of that 
manufactured from potato starch, even if they were determinative, could 
not necessarily be applied to the former. 

The experiments took place in the laboratory of one of our leading 
universities and endured for two months, during which time, two of the 
students of the institution heroically lent themselves to the work. Large 
quantities of beer, to which glucose had been added during the process 
of brewing, were consumed, due precautions being taken to eliminate the 
exaggerated personal equation that this inordinate indulgence would 
occasion. 

The water, alcohol and other volatile products were removed from 
five quarts of beer by boiling it down to a small quantity, and the highly 
unpalatable residue was taken internally by the two students in doses 
equivalent to two quarts of beer. This was done at different hours of 
the day, before and after meals, repeatedly for two months, during which 
time the health of the students remained in excellent condition. 

It was, therefore, concluded that glucose made from corn-starch was 
not unwholesome and the products of its fermentation were not injurious 
to health. 





Another Mexican Codex: Codice Rios, Vaticano 3738. 


The Duke de Loubat has added to his numerous acts of generosity 
toward the University the gift of a copy of his splendid photochromo- 
graphic reproduction of one of the most famous codices in the Vatican, 
the Codice Rios, 3738. This manuscript, formerly accessible only to a 
few scholars, in its complete and original condition, is now within reach 
of all who can visit the favored libraries that contain a copy of the Duke 
de Loubat’s work.’ 

From the introduction to this splendid codex we learn that it is one 
of those figured codices of the second half of the sixteenth century which 
served to retain some genuine knowledge of the ancient pagan Indian 
life. The original “Codici figurati” had been long pursued by the 
government and the missionaries. They fomented idolatry, and served 
to rouse the dormant cruelty of the Aztec masses. Sometimes they 
were yet daubed with the sacrificial blood of unfortunate human beings 
(Cf. Icazbalceta, Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga, primer obispo y arzobispo 
de México, 1881, and the same, Descripcion de Antiguedades Mexicanas, 
México, 1896). In the latter half of the sixteenth century both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities grew anxious to preserve these ancient 


codices of the pre-Spanish time; but they had nearly all disappeared. 





I] Manoscritto Messicano Vaticano detto il Codice Rios, riprodotto in foto- 
cromografia a spese di Sua Eccellenza il Duca di Loubat, per cura della Biblioteca 
Saeeee, Roma, Stabilimento Danesi, 1900. In folio, (with an introduction in 

talian.) 

We reproduce here with pleasure the titles of the other Mexican Codices of 
which the University has received from the Duke de Loubat a copy : 

Il Manoscritto Messicano Vaticano 3774, riprodotto in fotocromografia a spese di 
Sua Eccellenza il Duca di Loubat, a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana, Roma. Stabili- 
mento Danesi, 1896. In folio. 

Il Manoscritto Messicano Borgiano del Museo Etrusco della Sacra Congrega- 
zione di Propaganda Fede, riprodotto in fotocromografia a spese di sua Eccellenza 
il Duca di Loubat, a cura delia Biblioteca Vaticana, Roma. Stabilimento Danesi, 
1898. In folio. 

Descripcién del Codice Cospiano pictorico de los antiguos Nauas que si conserva 
en la Bibliotecade la Universidad. Codex Telleriano—Remensis, Manuscrit Mexicain 
du Cabinet de M. Ch. Le Tellier, Archévéque de Reims, 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Ms. Mex. No. 385). Aux frais du Duc de Loubat, et précédé d’ une introduction, 
contenant la transcription compléte des anciens commentaires Hispano—Mexicains, 
par le Dr. E.T. Hamey. Paris : 1899, In folio. 

Other reproductions of the same character are : Codex Borbonicus. Manuscrit 
Mexicain de la Bibliothéque du Palais Bourbon (livre d{vinatoire et rituel figuré) 
= en fac-simile et precédé d’un commentaire explicatif. Par M. E. T. Hamy. 

aris : Leroux, 1897. In folio. 

Descripcién Historia y Exposicién del Codice pictorico de los antiguos Nauas 

ue se conserva en la Camera de Deputados de Paris (antiguo Palais Bourbon) por 
: : a Paso y Troncoso, Director del Museo Nacional di Messico. Florencia, 1899. 
n folio. 
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Moreover, the knowledge of their contents was held by only a few of 
the ancient chiefs or principal men. These were called upon to explain 
the old pagan rituals and to copy them. Their explanations were occa. 
sionally inserted in such copies.’ Thus, two kind of “Codici Messicani”’ 
have come down to us, the genuine pagan rituals and their copies made 
by Christian Indians and glossed by them. Their other traditions were 
also gathered by the Indians at the suggestion of the Spaniards, and so we 
have such books as the “ Historia Chicimeca” and the Crénaca Mexicana.” 
To this literary activity we owe the labors of Duran, Sahagun, de 
Torquemada, de Motolinia o Benavente, de Tovar, de Acosta, de Mendieta, 
and other writers whose works make up the abundant and historical 
literature of the second century after the Conquest. Icazbalceta treats 
of them in his “ Historiadores de México,” and of late years new and 
better editions of their writings have begun to appear. Like the most 
learned of them, P. Tovar, they depended on these old codices for their 
information as to the past, and fifty years after the Conquest it was diffi- 
cult to find natives who could interpret such remaining ones as the noble 
Borgian Mexican manuscript, of which the University possesses a fac- 
simile through the generosity of the Duke de Loubat (cf. BULLETIN, 
vol. IV, 1898, pp. 538-539). 

The present Codex is a copy of some older pagan ritual, or rather a 
duplicate of such a Mexican copy, made at Rome by some Italian 
ignorant of the geography, languages, and history of Mexico. By certain 
ingenious arguments, the writer of the Introduction concludes that the 
Codex was brought to Rome from Mexico by some Jesuit missionary, and 
found its way into the Vatican, either during the librarianship of Cardinal 
Sirleti (1572-1585) or that of Cardinal Carafa (1585-1591). Itis referred 
to by P. Acosta (8. J.) in 1590 in his quarto “ Historia Natural y Moral 
de las Indias,” and has been often quoted since then by such antiquarians 
as Warburton, Barthélémy, Fabriga, Zoega, and Humboldt. 

It appears first in the famous Catalogue of the Vatican Archives 
begun by Rainaldi, where, after some hesitation, it is finally marked 
with the number 3738, is said to be “ cartaceo”’ and to treat of “ Indorum 
cultus, idololatria et mores.” It was originally bound in black leather, 
but in the last century was rebound in red, and now bears the “stem- 
mata” of Pius IX and of Cardinal Pitra, Librarian of the Vatican (1869- 
1889). The ink used in copying it contained too much vitriol, like other 


1Se i codici figurati precolombiani sono di maggior pregio per la loro antichita 
ed orivinalita, quelli del tempo dopo la conquista sono ad essi superiori, non solamente 
per le utilissime notizie storiche che i moderni ci danno intorno agli antichi popoli 
Messicani, ma bensi per il validissimo aiuto che i dotti da essi hanno per decifrare 
in qual che parte anche i codici anteriori alla conquista e per spiegare la stragrande 
moltitudine di figure geroglifiche, scolpite sui grandiosi monumenti di quella epoca. 
Codice De Rios, Introd., p. 1. 
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Italian inks of the sixteenth century, and thus has led to a certain cor- 
rosion of the leaves. ‘The paintings are rude and inelegant, unlike the 
fine and accurate work of Codex Mendoza. The handwriting is often 
abbreviated, executed with negligence, and by a scribe who had great 
difficulty in deciphering his original. 

The learned Del Paso y Troncoso thinks he discovers two hands in 
the execution of the Codex. It gets its name from “F. Pietro de los 
Rios” who is quoted in 1592 as its author or compiler. It seems to be” 
one relic of a large and valuable miscellaneous collection that made its 
way into the Vatican before the end of the sixteenth century, and has 
evidently some relation to the original authorities used by Duran (0. P.) 
for his “ Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espafia ed Islas de Tierra Nueva 
(found, 1854, in the Escurial, edited by Ramirez. 2 vols., 4°. Mexico, 
1867). The romantic story of such works is illustrated by Reville in the 
“Revue des Bibliothéques” for 1898 (Antiquités Mexicaines; Les 
aventures d’une Collection). ¢ 

This codex was first printed by the ill-fated Lord Kingsborough in 
his splendid “ Antiquities of Mexico,” but with inexact reproduction of 
color and design. Moreover, the text (English translation) was separated 
from the pictures with which it is interwoven, the former being in vol. 
VI, the latter in vol. II, of Kingsborough’s monumental work. All 
Mexicanists and Americanists will once more thank the Duke de Loubat 
as their princely Maecenas ; likewise Leo XIII, through whose goodness 
this treasure has been made accessible to the skill of our modern artists 
and bookmakers. The reprinted Codex is bound in white leather with 
overlapping protecting flaps, and has the arms of Leo XIII stamped on 


the cover. 
THomAS J. SHAHAN. 
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Mass for Living Benefactors.—The Mass for our benefactors who 
are yet with us was said January 5th. Professors and students cherish 
affectionately the memories of those generous men and women who, from 
the beginning, have had faith in this holy enterprise, and have held up 
the hands of those who are engaged in it. Nothing is more sacred in the 
eyes of the Catholic Church than the cause of education, and that is 

intimately bound up with the welfareof our system of higher education, 
" Therefore the friends of the latter work are engaged with us in an under- 
taking that is at once pleasing to God, creditable and useful to His 
Church on earth, and thereby to all humanity. 


Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul.—The feast of the Faculty of 
Theology was celebrated as usual on January 25th. The High Mass 
was celebrated by Very Rev. J. B. Descreux, 8. M., President of the 
Marist College. Rev. Dr. John T. Creagh, Associate Professor of Canon 
Law, delivered the sermon. 


Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas.—The patronal feast of the Faculty of 
Philosophy was observed March 7. The High Mass was celebrated by 
the Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. 8. C., President of the Holy Cross College. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. Dr. Michael F. Dinneen, professor of 
Philosophy in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

Washington’s Birthday.—Very Rev. Walter Elliott, C. S. P., Presi- 
dent of Saint Thomas’ College, delivered the usual discourse on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, at Carroll Institute. Father Elliott spoke on “Amer- 
ican Citizenship.” The lecture was well attended. 


Spiritual Retreat.—The usual spiritual retreat was given this year 
by Right Rev. Bishop Donohue, of Wheeling, from Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 20th to Sunday, February 24th. 


Winter Course of Public Lectures.—The Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
delivered three lectures on economico-social subjects. January 30th, 
“Labor Legislation in the United States;” February 6th, “ Employers’ 
Liabilities ;”” February 13th, “Strikes and Lockouts.” On February 
2%th Dr. John J. Dunn, Instructor in the Romance Languages, delivered 
a lecture on “The Oldest Monuments of the Romance Languages.’’ Dr. 
John D. Maguire, Assistant Professor of Latin, delivered, March 6th, a 
lecture on “ Virgil and Christ.” March 20th and March 27th, Dr. 
James Field Spalding spoke on Tennyson and Browning. 
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Rev. Dr. Pace lectured January 11th before the Philosophical Club, 
of Bryn Mawr College, on “The Spirit of Scholastic Philosophy.” 


The Association of American Universities held its second annual 
meeting at Chicago, February 26-28. The University was represented 
by the Right Rev. Rector, the Rey. Dr. Edward A. Pace, and Dr. Daniel 
W. Shea. 


The Library of Father Walworth.—The late Rev. Clarence A. 
Walworth bequeathed his library to the University. A carefully pre- 
pared catalogue was accordingly sent us by his heirs and the books 
selected, representing the best part of the library, were promptly 
forwarded. The University library has thus received more than seven 
hundred volumes, dealing with theology, philosophy, science, literature, 
history, biography, and genealogy. This generous gift, besides com- 
pleting previous collections, has added to the library a number of 
important duplicates, several early editions of note, and many other 
valuable and finely bound volumes. 

Father Walworth, so well known and highly esteemed as a missionary 
worker and as a priest of the diocese of Albany, came from one of the 
most distinguished families of America. He was a man of refined tastes 
and of an exhaustive and varied culture. He also kept steadily in touch 
with the religious and scientific movements of the day, while the several 
notable works which have issued from his own pen are a proof of his 
personal activity in the field of literature. His name will be inscribed 
in grateful remembrance among the generous benefactors of the University 


library. e 





